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adopted under conditions different from 
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Less Restriction ‘Radio Regulation Preserves 
Free Speech, Says President 


On Agreements 


In Industry Aske 


Henry J. Harriman, Utilities 
Executive, Tells Senate 
Group Present Anti-trust 
Laws Are Obsolete 


y Federal Supervision 


Of Compacts Advised 


Regulation of Speculation by 
A National Council Is Sug- 
gested by Professor Clark, 
Of Columbia 


Modification of anti-trust laws to en- 
able industries to regulate operations un- 
der agreements subject to abrogation by 
a government commission was advocated 
before a special subcommittee of the 
Senate Oct. 26 by Henry I. Harriman, 
president of the New England Power Co., 
and chairman of the Committee on Busi- 
ness Continuity and Employment of the 
Chamber of Comerce of the United States 

Changing Conditions 

Sueéh a step, Mr. Harriman declared, 
would do more to stabilize business, pre- 
vent wage cuts and stimulate economic 
recovery than any other one thing. 

Mr. Harriman and J. Maurice Clark, 
porfessor of economics of Columbia Uni- 
versity, testified at a hearing before the 
Committee relative to proposals for the 
establishment of a National Economic 
Council authorized unvier Senate Resolu- 
tion 460. Senator La Follette ‘(Rep.), of 
Wisconsin, and Senator Sheppard ‘Dem.) 

eof Texas, directed the hearing. 

Mr. Harriman testified that the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Committee, in its study 
of methods to stabilize business, felt that 


today, when free competition was deemed 


desirable. Under present conditions, with 
overproductive capacity in many lines 
and the resulting “heart-breaking com- 


petition” and economic despair, the laws 
should be “reasonably modified to cor- 
rect the situation,” he said. 
Right of Abrogation 

Asked if such agreements within in- 
dustries, as proposed in the Committee's 
report,. would tend toward price fixing, 
the witness declared that these contracts 
should be filed with some government 
commission which would have the right 
to pass upon the justice or injustice of 
the arrangement entered into in its re- 
lation to the public interest. If it was 
shown that price fixing would result from 
such contracts, the commission could 
abrogate the contract, he said. 

Chairman La Follette asked if 
would not entail the commission enterin 
into consideration of what determines 
fair price. Mr 
would. 


that 


Harriman replied that it 


Examination of Books 
“Would it give the commission the right 
to examine corporation books and rec- 
ords?” the Senator asked. “Absolutely,” 
the witness replied. 
In discussing the advisability of setting 


up an economic council to guide business, | 


Mr. Harriman said he favored a “rela- 
tively small” economic council, “appointed 
by business, supported by business and 
entirely advisory. Such a council, he be- 
lieves, should be directed by three to five 
members who are well paid and should 
have from $500,000 to $1,000.000 a year to 
carry on the organization. 

Each trade association its 


would have 


own council to cooperate with the execu- | 


2 
a 
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‘Su perservice’ Urged 
In Veterans’ Relief 


Gen. Hines Addresses First 
Session of Field Chiefs 


Cooperation and coordination which 
would make more money available for 
veterans’ relief by reducing the overhead 
expenses of the Veterans’ Administration 


were urged by Brig. Gen. Frank THHines, | 


Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, Oct 
26 at the opening meeting of a confer- 
ence of the Administration's field man- 
agers. 


The conference, which is the first of its | 
Administration | 
54 | 
coordinaters | 


kind 
was 


since the Veterans’ 
reorganized, is attended 
field managers, by the area 
and by other administrative 
making the total attendance about 
Its sessions and round-table 
will continue throughout the week. 

The first session heard, in addition to 
Gen. Hines, Rear Admiral R. E. Coontz 
(Retired), speaking to the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, Col. George E. Ijams, Di- 
rector of the Veterans’ Bureau, Harold W 
Ereining, Assistant Director in charge ol 
the Finance Service; Col. C. W. Wads- 
worth, Director of the Bureau of Na- 
tional Homes; and Edward W. Morgan 
Deputy Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Pensions. 

“Ordinary Government 
do for us,’ Gen. Hines 
field managers to help in 
ment of a “super-service. Procedure 
should be shortened, orders obeyed and 
suggestions submitted, he said, so that 
overhead may be reduced beyond its pres- 
ent low level. 


by the 
officials, 
125 


service will not 
said, asking the 
the estaplish- 


Direct relief should be expanded, he de- 


conferences | 


d Addressing Broadcasters, He Recalls Devel- 


opment of Industry’s Policies 


President Hoover in a radio address 
Oct. 26 to the National Convention 
of the National Broadcasting Associa- 
tion at Detroit, Mich., said radio regula- 
{tion had preserved free speech to this 
} country. 

Recalling agreements reached with the 
industry when he was Secretary of Com- 
merce, the President said the decisions 
reached at that time, including that 
which made radio channels public prop- 
erty to be controlled by the Government 
had been of unending importance. 

‘Preserves Free Speech’ 

The latter decision, the President as- 
serted, “has avoided the pitfalls of poli- 
tical and social conflicts in the use of 
speech over the radio which would have 
been involved in Government broadcasting. 
It has preserved free speech to the coun- 
try.” 

The address delivered from the Cabinet 
Room in the White House Executive Of- 
fices and broadcast by associated stations 
of the National Broadcasting Company 
and the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
follows in full text: 


It gives me great pleasure to greet the 
Ninth Annual Convention of the National 
Association af Broadcasters meeting this 


Mr. Hurley Reports 
Philippine Situation 
To President Hoover 


Conclusions Not to Be Made 
| Publie Until He Obtains 
| Further Economic Facts. 
| Says Secretary of War 


The Secretary of War, Patrick J. Hur- 
ley, called on President Hoover at the 
White House Oct. 26 and made a verbal 
report on the Philipine situation as he 
observed it during a recent extensive trip 
| to the Philippine Islands 
After his conference with the President, 
| Secretary Hurley stated orally that he had 
jreached certain conclusions regarding 
| Filipino independence and other problems 
affecting the Islands, but added that “I 
;am not willing to make them public until 
{1 gei all the facts.” 

Further Facts Required - 

Secretary Hurley explained that the 
facts he wished to obtain related to the 
;economic situation. He planned to get 
them through the Department 
merce He had, he said, 


absorbed the 


of Com-! 


Filipino viewpoint and now he wanted to! 


absorb the domestic viewpoint. 

“Before I submit the results of my in- 
vestigation of the Philippine problem to 
President Hoover,” said Secretary Hurley 
|“I must complete my investigation of the 
; domestic end, including the economic 
|} question. I have obtained the attitude of 
|the Filipinos on the economic question, 
but I have to finish the task regarding 
the domestic side through the Depart- 
;ment of Commerce. Hence, I have not 
j} all the facts on the Philippine question 

“It will be weeks before I submit my rec- 
|ommendations to the President. 
port will deal with economics. I want 
to get the foundation of the economic sit- 
uation In other words, I want to be 
|} fundamental on everything I report so 
that I will know the exact fact situation.’ 


Cites Independence Propaganda 

| Secretary Hurley said that his trip to 
the Philippines had been a very pleasait 
one, that the Filipinos had pbeen uni- 
tformly courteous and kind to him 

“All the propaganda in the Islands is 
pro-independence,” said Secretary Hurley. 
“The anti-independencia come to you con- 
fidentially and say that they are afraid to 
express their views on the subject pub- 
| licly. But the party in power, for politi- 
} cal reasons, are all for independence.” 
| The three main subjects of his investi- 
}gation of the Philippine situation as it 
jaffects this country, the Secretary said 
|are immigration, the importation of sugar 
and of cocoanut oil and copra. 
| He has held hearings on these subjects 
{in which he has received data from per- 
sons interested and is now checking up 
on this data by obtaining the informa- 
tion through the Department of Com- 
mrce on these subjects 

The Secretary said that he had already 


] 
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on 


This re- | 


week in Detroit. As Secretary of Com-| 
ance with the purposes of your associa-| 
tion in the Annual National Radio Con-| 
ferences which were called at that time 
for the development of the national poli- | 
cies in relation to radio. 

The decisions reached at that early date | 
have been of unending importance. The} 
determination that radio channels were} 
public property and should be controlled | 
by the Government; the determination | 
that we should not have governmental | 
broadcasting supported by a tax upon the | 
listener, but that we should give license } 
to use of these channels under private | 
enterprise where there would be no re-| 
straint upon programs, has secured for 
us far greater variety of programs and 
excellence of service without cost to the 
listener. 

This decision has avoided the pitfalls 
of political and social conflicts in the use | 
of speech over the radio which would have | 
been involved in Government broadcast- | 
ing. It has preserved free speech to the 
country. 


New Problems Faced 

These principles are now strongly im- 
bedded in our law and in our enteire pub- 
lic system. The industry has constantly 
faced new and complex problems in de- 
veloping policies and practices abreast 
of development and need. Your associa- 
tion has contributed greatly to their soTu- 
tion. I am confident that you recognize 
the responsibility which rests upon you in 
public interest. 

It is needless to mention the many-sided 
importance of radio in modern life. Its} 
dissemination of entertainment, of knowl- 
edge, and of public opinion and topics of 


| Fourteenth 


Chain Store Levy 
Held to Be Vali 


Supreme Court Upholds Law 
North Carolina, Citing 
Indiana Case 


in 


. Supreme Court of the United 
*“ States sustained the validity of the 
North Carolina chain store tax on Oct. 26 


{merce I had the pleasure of wide acquaint-| by an order entered without opinion. The 


judgment of the Supreme Court of North 
Carolina upholding the law was affirmed 
by the high tribunal on the basis of its 
decision at its last term declaring the In- 
diana tax on chain stores to be a valid 
levy. j 

Two of the members of the court, Mr. 
Justices Van Devanter and Sutherland 
concurred in the action of the court solely 
upon the ground that the decision in the 
Indiana case, State Board of Tax Com- 
missioners v. Jackson (283 U. S. 527) is 
in point and controlling. If the question 
were still open they would regard the tax 
it was announced, as repugnant to the 
Amendment for the reasons | 
stated the dissenting opinion in the] 
Indiana case. (The opinion in the In- 
qiana case was published in the issue of |} 
May 19.) j 


in 


Mr. Justices McReynolds and Butler are 
of the opinion, Chief Justice Hughes said, | 


that the judgment in the North Carolina | 
case should have been reversed. | 

The court at its present term, on Oct. 12, | 
denied a petition seeking a rehearing of | 
the Indiana case. 


The North Carolina chain store tax 
law, the court was informed upon the} 
argument of the case of Great Atlantic | 


& Pacific Tea Company et al. v. Maxwell, 
Commissioner, etc., No. 2, provides for a} 
license fee of $50 on each and every chain 
or branch store operated in the State, in 
excess of one. The Indiana law fixes a 
graduated license tax, inc#”asing with the 
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public welfare, has become an_ essential 

element in the intellectual development 

of our country. 
It has brought of 


most the supposed 


values which were formerly available ex- | 


clusively to life in the cities to every 
home throughout the land, for the treas- 
ures of music, of entertainment, and of 
information have been brought to the lone- 
liest farm and the most remote hamlet. It 
is an incalculable extension of happiness 
and contentment. 

I extend to you my most cordial greet- 


ings and good wishes for your meeting, | In 


with the confidence that you will develop 
still further policies of sound manage- 
ment and public service 


Federal Reserve Aid 
For Banks Advocated 


More Liberal Law Asked by 
Senator Fess to Assist 
Sound Banks in Distress 


Liberalization of the Federal Reserve 
Act to permit the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem to relieve nonmember banks which 
come into difficulty despite their sound- 
ness was advocated by Senator Fess 
(Rep.), of Ohio, in an oral statement 
Oct. 26. 

“There is abundant capital in this coun- 
try at present, despite the fact that sound 
banks under fear are forced to close their 
doors through runs occasioned by fright.” 
Mr. Fess stated, adding that “such a situ- 
ation should not exist.” 


Two Courses of Action 


Two courses of action were pointed out 
by Senator Fess as a means of relieving 
the situation. One, he said, would be to 
give authority to the management of the 
banks, under circumstances where the 
bank is certified to be sound, to refuse to 
permit the depositors to draw, when the 
situation warranted such action. 


The difficulty of establishing such a 
course of action, he explained, is that 
most of the banks which run into such dif- 
ficulties are State banks, and for that rea- 
son the Federal Government cannot leg- 
islate along such lines for them. 


The second, and probably the most prac- 
ticable course of action designed to fur- 
jnish this relief, according to Mr. Fess 
would be to iiveralize the Federal Reserve 
Act so as to permit the Federal Reserve 
System to come to the aid of the distressed 
banks. This would necessitate Federal 
legislation, he said. as under the present 
law there is no authority for such action 


Unwarranted Fright 
“We should utilize the enormous finan- 


cial ability which we have to aid these 
banks whose doors are in danger of clos- 
| eae 
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Saad of Trained Staffs in Industry 
Offers Field for Technical Schools 


Federal Survey Finds Need for Scientific Workers Not 


MERICAN industry 
of its branches 


in praétically 
understaffed with 


iS 


men of scientific and technical education, 


a study conducted by the Society for the 


clared, because it shows a more favorable| Promotion of Engineering Education re- 
ratio to administrative costs than does in- | Veals, according to an oral statement by 
direct relief Dr. Charles R. Allen, Consultant for the 
The big problem of the future will be| Federal Board tor Vocational Education 
caring for the veterans of the World War. | Oct. 24 
according to Gen. Hines, who said he Dr. Allen, who served as an adviser dur- 
could not, estimate when the peak of/|ing the survey, which bears the title “A 
World War relief would CONS: Study of Technical Institutes,” pointed 
The present conference will be one of| out that the investigators conclude that 
the most important ever held in the his- i - , ed for the expansion of tech- 
tory of veterans’ affairs, he declared | there is a neec e expansio ec 


pointing out that the task before the Ad- 
hav- 


ministration was an important one 
ing a material bearing on citizenship. He 
added tthat, while other businesses decline 
during depressions, the business of the 
Veterans’ Administration increases 

Mr. Breining pointed out that. “1,000.00¢ 





people. enough to make a cit} the size Of | ojneering and sales staffs are fairly well 
St. Louis, are de pendent directly or indi-| ; ruited from this source: production 
rectly, .partially or wholly vnc. aid from metaae and ; mane afi t 
the Veterans’ Administration.” Mr. Brein- | 2Pe&talns. anc maintenances stafis mos 
ing called the Administration's work the | ™&@equatety 

greatest sociological and economic prob- Manufacturing industries quite consis- 


lem of the day, and said that it was part 
of the general evolution in government 
from the mere protection of property 
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nical training above the high school level 
Additional information from 
,| of the study follows: 

» The present group of engineering col- 
> leges, numbering close to 150 and gradu- 


ating 9,000 men each year, leave many of 


)\ the needs of industry unprovided for. En- 





all 


a summary 


| tently estimate their normal requirements 


| of four-year engineering graduates at from 
In 
a few industries this ratio is being ap-| 
proached, while in others great deficiencies ! 


;| 2.2 to 3 per cent of their total forces. 





Of College Degree, Says Dr. Allen of 
Vocational Education Board 


exist. Taken as a whole, this potential 
demand is perhaps one-third supplied. 

The same industries entimate the de- 
sirable quota employes having approxi- 
mately two years of training above the 
secondary level at from 6 to 8.3 per cent 
of their total forces 

At present this potential demand is not 
more than one-fiftieth supplied and an 
output of from 25,000 to 30,000 graduates 
a year from technical institutes could be 
absorbed to great advantage. The esti- 
mates of relative needs made by public 
utility and transportation companies are 
of the same orter, and there are grounds 
for believing that they fairly represent the 
mineral industries as well. 


With the rapid shift toward higher 
standardization, the total force require- 
ments tend to diminish, but there is a 
striking rise in the proportion of staff 
experts and of highly trained technicians 
and supervisors Industry must look in- 
creasingly to technical schools rather than 
to its rank and file for its technical and 


upervisory personnel 

Tne secondary schoo! is itself a valuable 
adjunct to technical education, but with 
the present emphasis on social adjustment 
it can scarcely hope to give the highly di- 
rected training demanded for the planning 
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Defense Is Adequate 
To Prevent Invasion 
Mr. Hoover Asserts' 





Navy Day Statement, He | 
Says This Country Must 
Promote Reduction = of 
Armaments in World | 


| 


The maintenance of a Navy “so efficient | 
and strong that, in conjunction with our | 
Army. no enemy may invade our country” 
is the first necessity of the Government, 
President Hoover declared Oct. 26 in @ 
statement issued in connection with the 
celebration of Navy Day. 

The problem of the United States is to 
strive for lower armament throughout the 
| world and to conduct its military activi- 
ties with rigid economy, the President 
| said. His statement follows in full text: 
Preserving National Safety 


“Navy Day offers a special] opportunity 


| 


for national consideration of our defense 
and an opportunity to express national 
appreciation to the body of men who 


give so high a service to the Nation. 
“The first necessity of our Government 

is the maintenance of a Navy so efficient 

and strong that, in conjunction with our 


Army, no enemy may ever invade our 
country. The commanding officers of our 
forces inform that we are maintaining 


that strength anda efficiency 

‘Ours is a force of defense, not offense 
‘To maintain forces less than that strength 
}is to destroy national safety; to maintain 


greater forces is not only economic in- 
jury to our people but a threat against 
our neighbors and would be righteous 


cause for ill will amongst them. 
Outlook in the World 
“Our problem is to assure the adjust- 
ment of our forces to the minimum based 
upon the outlook in the world; to strive 
tor lower armament throughout the world; 
to promote good will among nations; to 
conduct our military activities with rigid 
economy; to prevent extremists on one 
side from undermining the public will to 
support our necessary forces, and to pre- 
vent extremists on the other side from 
waste of public funds 


“We are fortunate in having a Navy 
with long, high-spirited tradition. It pos- 
sesses a personnel of officers and men 


who have never been excelled in our whole 


history. The Nation has reason for con- 

fidence in their ability. 

| The Army will cooperate in the cele- 
27, the De- 


bration of Navy Day, Oct. 
| {Continued on Page 3, Column 3.) 
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Hearing Set Ahead 
In Grain Rate Case 


Supreme Court Dockets Appeal | 


Of Western 


An early hearing of the so-called West- 
tern Grain Rate Case was authorized by 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
on Oct, 26. The court, after announcing 
| that it would hear arguments in the case 
jset it down for hearing on the cal) fo: 
Nov. 30. The motion to advance the case 
ahead of others on the docket was con- 
curred in py all interested parties 

Western railroads are seeking to enjoin 
j}the enforcement of an order of the In- 
| terstate Commerce Commission readjust- 
ing, and genérally reducing, the general 
level of freight rates on grain and grain 
products. The appeal to the Supreme 
Court is being taken from the decision 
of the United States District Court fo 
the Northern District of Illinois holding 
hat the Commission had authority to en- 
ter the order. 

The railroads are 
case, in particular, 


Railroads 





contending in this 
that the Commission 
misconstrued and misapplied the Hoch- 
Smith resolution relating to the adjust- 
ment of freight rates on agricultural prod- 
icts. Claiming that the enforcement of 
the order will reduce their revenue $25,- 
0009000 annually, the railroads also urge 


hat the Commission's order will prevent | 
them from earning as nearly as may be 
he rate of return required by the Inter- 
tate Commerce Act. The Commission is 
iid to have ervomeously ruled in constru- 
g the provisions of the law that car- 
riers should earn a fair return “as a mere 
permission to the carriers to earn a fair | 


return.” 

The case is docketed under the title of 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co. et 
al. v. United States and Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, No, 287. 


| 


Is Foreseen From 
Geneva Meeting 


‘Effective Limitation’ at the 
General Conference Pre- 
dicted by Pierre de I 


Asserts 52 Nations 
Have Unity of Aim | 


Explains That Land and Air 
Armaments Form, However, 
More Complicated Problem | 
Than That of the Navies 


HAarrISBuRG, Pa., Oct. 26.—‘Every possi- 
bility” exists for an effective reduction and 
limitation of 


armaments at the coming 
General Disarmament Conference of the 
League of Nations, in the opinion ex- 


pressed by Pierre de L. Boal, Chief of the 
Division of Western European Affairs of 
the Department of State, in an address 
to the State Conference on World Peace, 
in session here today. 

Disarmament, Mr. Boal said, is not a 
single deed accomplished by the signing 
of one treaty, but is a “continuing process, 
the progress of which is marked by a 
series of negotiations and conferences and 
treaties.” AS an example, he explained 
that the London Naval Treaty would not 
have been possible without the Washing- 
ton Treaty, which first limited only two 
categories of battleships, but which later 
was followed by the London agreement 
restricting all types of naval vessels. 


Problem Complicated 

The problem of land and air armaments, 
however, was said by Mr. Boal to be even 
more. complicated than that of navies. 
Only five powers have considerable navies, 
whereas 52 nations have been invited to 
attend the forthcoming General Disarma- 
ment Conference, he asserted. 


Explaining that land armaments play a 
larger part in the life of a nation and 
that armies and airplanes can invade 
foreign territory within a few hours, Mr. 
Boal declared that modern armies have 
become so mechanized that “it has become 
a well-nigh impossible task correctly to 
evaluate the relative importance, as com- 
pared to man power, of such factors as 
number and size of guns, speed and lifting 
capacity of airplanes, amount and dead- 
liness of poison gas, et cetera.” The full 
text of Mr. Boal’s address follows: 


Semipublic Projects and Road | 


Y “* the President's 
Boal, of State Department |?! 


It is of some significance. I think, that | 


a representative of the Department of 
State should have been inviled to speak 
on the problem of disarmament 
this Conference on World Peace. The 
time is not far behind us when many peo- 
ple in this Nation felt that there was 
inevitably something secret and Machia- 
vellian in the activities of the State De- 
partment. The many sincere workers for 
permanent international peace in this 
| much they could help their Government 
on how sincerely their Government de- 
sired that help. 
Tedious Negotiations 


This attitude was due, no doubt, in a 
large measure to a certain lack of appre- 
ciation of the intricacies of international 
relations and of the slow process of diplo- 
macy which cannot achieve its objects 
through dramatic assaults but must pro- 
gress, step by step, through long and 
often tedious negotiation, sometimes 
necessitating two steps sideways in order 
to get three steps ahead. When states- 
men sit 
attempt the solution of some _ interna- 
tional problem, such as that of armaments, 
each of them is acting on behalf of mil- 
lions of his fellow citizens and he cannot, 
if he be aware of his great responsipility, 
risk placing their welfare in jeopardy by 
rash schemes which may sound attractive 
on paper but which in their abstraction 
takes no account of the real situation and 
of the sensibilities of the many nations 
which he and his fellow statesmen rep- 
resent. 

That there has been fruitful change in 
the relations of the peace movement to 
the Government has been evident in the 
past several years. The American people 
have taken an increasing interest in 
foreign affairs, owing, to some extent, to 
| the efforts of organizations such as those 
represented here today, and these societies 
themselves have more and more recog- 
nized that our Government is sincerely 
and consistently working for the mainte- 
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before | 


country had not yet come to realize how} 


Total 64 M en 





Improvements Are Included 
In Awards for Week 


UBLIC works contracts awarded last 
week exceeded the previous week’s to- | 


{tal by more than $32,000,000, reaching a 


total of $64,385,339 and including $29,870,- 
782 worth of monthly highway contracts, 
Organization on Unem- 
oyment Relief announced Oct. 26. 
Excepting the highway contracts, the 
public and semipublic works contracts to- | 
taled approximately $2,000,000 more than | 
the awards for the previous week, the Or- 
ganization’s statistics show. The an- 
nouncement follows in full text: 

Public and semipublic works contract 
awards amounting to $64,385,339 were re- 





|ported to the Public Works Section of | 
}the President's 


Organization on Unem- | 
Relief jJast week, it was an-| 
nounced today (Oct. 26) by Fred C. Crox- 
ton, Assistant Director. This figure in- 
cluded $29,870,872 worth of State highway 
contracts awarded in September and re- 
ported on a monthly basis. The addi- 
tion of this amount brought the total of 
contract awards reported since Dec. 1, 
1930, to $2,655,982,592. The week before 
last $31,910,513 worth of contract awards 
were reported The total number of 
projects reported last week was 539 in 45} 

States and the District of Columbia. 
(The list of projects announced will 

be found in full text on page 8.) 
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Being Loaned Banks 


ployment 







As Relief Measure | 


Department to Put Millions 
In Institutions Offering 
Suitable Security as Its 
Deposits Increase 


Millions of dollars received by the Post 


| gold 


‘Arms Reduction |Nevw Public Works |Conerete Results 


Of White House 
Talks Explained 


Agreements on. Gold Basis 
And Reparations Viewed. 
As Main Achievements of 
M. Laval’s Visit 

Se 


ssions a Success, 
Mr. Stimson States 


Discussion of Fluctuating Con- 


dition of Exchange Fails to 
Develop Means of Stabiliza- 


tion of Currencies 
The two most important and concrete 
things achieved by President Hoover and 
Premier Laval in their joint conversa- 
tions was an agreement on the gold 
standard and on reparations, it was stated 
orally on behalf of the American Govern- 


ment Oct. 26. 
The fact that both France and the 
United States recognize the gold stand- 


ard as one which they must maintain sets 
at rest the rumors which have been cur- 
rent recently that France was attempt- 
ing to drive the United States off the 
standard by withdrawing large 
amounts of gold, it was stated. 

Cooperation Pledged 

that both countries 
the plainest language that they 
ing to cooperate in regard to the gold 
standard is considered extremely impore- 


tant, it was stated on behalf of the Gove 
ernment. 


The fact state in 


are go- 


The start which Premier Laval and 
| President. Hoover made on reparations is 
also considered most important, it was 


stated. Previously France has always 
been most insistent against any changes 
in reparations, it was pointed out, but in 
the Laval-Hoover statement there is frank 
| admission that during the present period 
}of emergency Germany needs help re- 





Office Department from steadily increas- 
ing postal savings deposits will be loaned 
to banks in needy communities as a re- 
lief measure during the coming Winter, it 
was stated orally Oct. 26 by Frederic A. 
Tilton, Third Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, 

“The Department has already loaned 
millions, and it 1s expected that millions 
more will be deposited in approved banks 
during the coming Winter,” he said. “We 
are earger to help all banks whose needs 
are legitimate.’ 

’ ; Inctease in Deposits 

Mr. Tilton made available the following 
information: 

With an increase of approximately $90,- 
000,000 in postal savings deposits during 
the last two months, the Department has 
a large amount of capital which may be 
loaned where there is sufficient necessity 
to borrow. 

Banks may borrow these funds by de- 
positing with the Treasurer of the United 
States, Division of Securities, acceptable 
bonds, either registered or coupon, of suf- 
ficient collateral value. Acceptable bonds 
comprise bonds or interest-bearing certifi- 
cates of the United States; bonds author- 
ized by Act of Congress; or bonds of any 
State, city, or county in the United States 


| payable from the proceeds of taxes on per- 


around the conference table and! 


sonal and real property. Interest on postal 
savings funds deposited with banks is pay- 
able at the rate 2's per cent. The Depart- 
ment gives 100 per cent on Government 
bonds, whereas they used to give only the 
market value. 


Requests for Loans 

Telegrams are being received daily, ask- 
ing for loans of postal savings funds. Al- 
ready milions of dollars have been sent to 
different banks where the necessity for 
borrowing was, in the Department's opin- 
ion, adequate 

A Houston, Tex., bank has just borrowed 
$1,000,000 to help finance the “New Or- 
leans cotton plan.” The plan contem- 
plates holding off the market until Aug. 1, 
1932, about 7,000,000 bales of cotton. Half 
of the transaction will be financed by 
Southern banks. The Houston bank had 
the necessary collateral, and its need, the 
Department believes, was worthy, so the 
money was loaned without hesitation 

Postal savings funds totalling millions 
of dollars are available to banks 
adequate collateral. In instances similar 
to the Houston loan, the Department is 
willing to help communities where ap- 
proved banks present sufficient reason why 
they should borrow. 

The question of a “run” on the banks 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 


Larger Cro ps From Less Acreage 


Grown in America Since the War 


'Extension of Farm Land Area Is About Completed, Ac- 
cording to Dr. Baker, Economist for the 
Department of Agriculture 


TNPRECEDENTED shifts in agricul- 
tural production, in land values, and 
in farm population have taken place in 
recent years, and “the agricultural con- 
| quest of the continent appears to be com- 
| pleted,” with little or no increase in farm 
lands in prospects, Dr. O. E. Baker, Senio: 
Economist of the Division of Land Eco- 
nomics, Department of Agriculture, stated 
in a booklet, “A Graphic Summary ol 
American Agriculture,’ made public by 
| the Department Oct. 26. 

The booklet, Dr. Baker explained orally, 
is the result of some five years of research 
ty various divisions of the Department 
It is intended to present a concise picture 
of conditions and trends in agriculture 
and its 228 pages consist largely of maps 
and graphs showing the location of the 
major branches of agriculture and their 
tendency to increase or decrease in various 
regions, with brief articles of comment 
by Departmental specialists. The intro- 
| duction to the booklet follows in full text: 

The decade since the World War has 
been in many Ways the most extraordinary 
period in American agriculture. For the 
first time in the Nation's history, the cen- 
us of 1925 showed a decrease ‘since 1920) 
}in crop acreage, in farm animals, in num- 
ber of farms, and in farm population. 





Nevertheless, agricultural production in- | 


creased more rapidly from 1922 to 1926, 
inclusive, than in any period since 1900, 


and probably since 1890, when the agricul- 
tural oCtupation of the prairies approached 


completion, 
Four factors, some new, and some of 
greatly increased importance, help to ac- 


this anomalous situation 
Use of the automobile and 
has caused a decline since the 
War of over 7,000,000 in number 
of horses and mules, with resultant re- 
lease of 20,000,000 to 25,000,000 acres of 
crops to feed other farm animals, an in- 
crease of probably 12 per cent or more. 
(2) Increasing production of animal 
products per unit of feed consumed, nota- 
bly of milk and pork. With reference to 
economy in crop and pasture land this 
factor appears to be of a similar magni- 


tude to the use of the tractor and auto- 
mobile. 
(3) Shifts from the less productive to- 


count for 
(1) 

which 

World 


ward the more productive crops per acre 
within several regions, notably from corn 
toward cotton in the South and from 
wheat toward corn in the western Corn 
Belt and northwestward 

(4) Shifts from the less productive to- 
ward the more productive animals per 
unit of feed consumed, principally from 


beef cattle toward dairy cattle and swine. 
These factors have promoted extraordi- 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 3.3 





having | 


tractor, | 


j}garding reparations. The communique 
jalso contains a hint as to how this re- 
lief is to be accomplished. The initia- 
tive, the communique states, must come 
{from Europe and must be worked out 
}under the Young Plan, 

| Germany Must Lead 


Under the Young Plan, Germany has 
the alternative of seeking a two and three- 
year moratorium on its different kinds of 
reparations payments or of asking the 
Bank of International Settlements to set 
up @ commission: of experts ‘to examine 
| into her capacity to pay, and under the 
| plan worked out by President Hoover and 





Premier Laval the first move will now 
have to come from Germany, it was 
stated. 

The Bank of France and the KEederal 
Reserve System now have concluded ag 


agreement regarding funds which -he for- 
mer has on deposit in New York, accord- 
ing to information which the Secretary 
of State, Henry L. Stimson, said Oct. 26 
he had heard in New York. The money, 
|he explained, on deposit there subject to 
|}immediate withdrawal, is being put to 
work in the purchase of acceptances. 

The agreement, Secretary Stimson ex- 
plained orally, was worked out by French 
yankers, who preceded ‘Premier Laval’s 
arrival in New York. 

Sessions Called Success 

The conferences between President 
Hoover and Premier Laval accomplished 
all that had been expected of them, Secre- 
| tary Stimson stated orally 





| 


President Hoover got the same impres- 
sion of Premier Laval that Secretary 
Stimson got of him‘ last Summer, it was 
stated orally on behalf of the Govern- 
ment. His sincerity, frankness, and 
plainness of speech made a very strong 
impression not only on Mr. Hoover but 
on everyone who met him. He talked to 


; Fresident Hoover with the same frankness 
}and directness with which he had talked 
to Secretary Stimson last Summer on @ 
; very wide range of subjects of the ute 
{most importance to the United States. 


Exchange Discussed 
information made 


Further available 


orally on behalt of the American Gov- 
}ernment follows 

President Hoover's discussion with M, 
|Laval took into account the fluctuating 
condition of exchange. Neither official 
|was able to advance concrete. proposals 
for solution of the problem. The whole 
}circumstance was talked over with the 


idea of each official being thoroughly in- 
formed as to the nature of the problem 
as seen from the standpoint of the other, 
There is no thought that a stabilized 
exchange can be accomplished “tomor- 
row or the next or next month.” The view 
is, however, that improvement in the sit- 
j}uation can be accomplished and, theres 
fore, those charged with such responsie 
| bility are seeking to learn what action 
| és saddened 
[Continued on Page 3, Column 4.J 


Frigate ‘Constitution’ 
Tempo ‘arily Laid Up 





Ordered to Navy Yard at 
Washington 
The historic frigate ‘Constitution,” its 


| scheduled visit to South Atlantic and Gulf 


ports cancelled, will be laid up at the 
Washington Navy Yard Novy. 12, with a 
crew of only 25 men aboard, it was ana 


|/mounced orally Oct. 26 at the Navy Depart- 

ment. It has been estimated that this 
action, in line with President Hoover’s 
| drive for governmental economy, will save 
|some $200,000. So far the cruise of the 
renovated ship has cost about $50,000. 

The following additional information 
was made available 

The laying up of the famous vessel has 
|} been ordered by Rear Admiral Walter R, 
| Sexton, Acting Chief of Naval Operations, 
|The order can be countermanded at any 
time, however, and in view of a recent 
statement by the President that the “Con« 
stitution” would not be included in econe 
omy measures, it may be that the Southe 
ern trip may take place later. This point 
has not been decided definitely. 

Letters have already been sent to notify 
city officials of the ports which were on 
the itinerary informing them that the ship 
} would not be able to continue its cruise, 
| These letters were sent out at about the 
| time the revised naval budget, entailing @ 
lreduction of some $50,000,000, was sube 
mitted to Mr, Hoover, 





Arms Reduction _ 


| 


Is Foreseen From. 
Geneva Meeting 


‘Effective Limitation’ at the 
General Conference Pre- 
dicted by Pierre de L. 
Boal, of State Department 


[Continued from Page 1.1 — 
nce and permanent establishment Ot) 
world gence,” The conclusion of the Pact) 
of Paris, in particular, was instrumental 
in bringing about a greater degree of co- | 
operation between the State Department 
and the peace movement which | ne 
manifested itself in the support which 
‘the latter has given and is giving to 
many of the Department’s policies of in- 
ternational conciliation, the growing vol- 
ume of official correspondence with peace 
groups on various foreign political prob- 
lems, the appearance of Government of- 
ficials at peace meetings.and round tables, 
and so forth. 
Commends Peace Movement 


The Department has been especially | 


has | 


ratified by the assistance it is receiving 
oo th peace movement in this country 
in its efforts toward_insuring the success 
of the yoann General Disarmament 
Conference. You have very correctly rec- 
ognized the fundamental importance of 
next February’s conference for the peace 
and prosperity of the world. It will proba- 
bly be the most significance conference 
since the signing of the peace treaties. At 
this juncture of world history when, on 
the one hand, nations are burdened with 
an immense load of un roductive ex- 
penditure and, on the other hand, are 
seeking means of overcoming actual or 
threatened deficits in their budgets due 
to the world-wide economic crisis, & suc- 
cessful disarmament conference might well 
mark the turning point not only in the di- 
rection of lasting peace but also of re- 
newed prosperity without which peace can- 
not be enjoyed. The limitation and re- 
duction of armamente anf economic sta- 
ilization go hand in hana. 
7 successful conferences are not ar- 
ranged over night by delegates sitting) 
behind closed doors. These delegates, as | 
I have said, are mere representatives of | 
their fellow citizens and if these citizens | 
take no intelligent interest in the subject | 
matter of the conference and have no 
understanding of the problems involved, | 
‘the dbjects to be achieved and the limits | 
of what can be accomplished, their repre- 
sentatives cannot act with that assurance 
and confidence which alone can lead to a| 
successful issue. You may recall Ambassa- | 
dor Gibson’s statementt at the last session | 
of the Preparatory Commission in which 
said the following: : 

net oS been repeatedly said that real 
achievement by the Conference can be 
*reached only by an aroused public opinion. 
This is profoundly true, but it is not enough 
that public opinion be aroused. It is first of 
all necessary that it should be informed, 
for an aroused and uninformed public 
opinion may do infinitely more harm than 
good. Public opinion will not be informed 
in such a way as to exercise an intelligent 
influence, if, through a desire to create 
confidence, we, adopt too optimistic a tone 
as to what we have done and what can 
be accomplished on the basis of our pres- 
ent draft. Such exaggeration can really |- 
tend only to lull public opinion into a false 
sense of confidence, render it incapable | 
of exercising its salutary influence, and | 
prepare it for inevitable disillusionment.” | 
Endorses Statement 


As Chief of the Division which is han- | 
dling many of the preparations for the 
February conference, I have been im- 
pressed with the truth of this statement 
and that is why I am happly to be able 
to discuss with you some of the factors | 
and underlying problems of this _Con- 
ference in order that you may assist in | 
molding a wise public opinion based on | 
facts and not on mere theories. | 

It is easy to disarm in theory. Our files | 
are full of disarmament schemes sub- | 
mitted by citizens of this and other coun- | 
tries ranging from proposals for the cre- 
ation of a superstate with a superarmy 
and nayy to the complete abolition of 
every form of armament, including the | 

olicemen’s blackjack. Most of them are 
audable in their purpose and some of 
them are models of logic. They lack 
only one essential element—applicability 
to the world of facts. These facts may 
frequently be unpleasant but that does 
not make them any less real or any less 
stubborn when it comes to modifying or 
removing them. It is the task of states- | 
men—and of those who would assist them | 
in their efforts—to recognize both the 

leasant and unpleasant facts and to 
Build their_ plans accordingly—making use 
of the existing fabric by strengthening 
those strands already contributing toward | 
the desired end and painstakingly modi- | 
fying or gradually removing those which |} 
are harmful, without, however, tearing | 
asunder the web woven by preceding gen- | 
erations and centuries. 

Defines ‘Success’ 

I spoke a moment ago of the need for 
making the forthcoming conference a suc- 
cess. What do we mean by “success”? 
Some of you may be disposed to call no 
conference a success which does not either 
abolish armaments altogether or radically 
cut them by say 75 or 50 or even 25 per 
cent. Others may feel that armaments 
are merely symptoms ‘of international | 
anarchy and will be satisfied with noth- | 
ing less than a fool-proof union of all 
nations and the swift punishment of any 
resort to war. But can we measure suc- 
cess in relation to an abstract ideal? Must 
we not rather take the world situation as 
it is and examine what can reasonably be | 
expected after taking into account all the 
obstacles which still block the path toward 
complete disarmament? From this point 
of view, every obstacle overcome, every 
step along the path, must be rated a) 
success. ’ | 

Disarmament is not a single deed, ac- 
complished by the signing of one treaty. | 
It is a continuing process, the progress 
of which is marked by a series of nego- 
tiations and conferences and treaties. It 
began with the peace conference following 
the World War as a result of which dis- | 
armament was achieved in the defeated 
nations. It continued through the Wash- 
ington, Geneva and London Naval Con- 
ference, the meetings of the League of 
Nations, the Preparatory Disarmament} 
Commission, up to the proposal now be-} 
ing considered by all governments for a) 
one year’s truce in armaments. It has} 
accomplished a limitation of the entire} 
fleets of three principal naval powers, | 
constituting two-thirds of the world’s war | 
vessels. It is now proceeding towards the 
general disarmament conference which 
will not only endeavor finally to consum- 
mate a naval agreement between France 
and Italy and to limit the smaller navies 
not covered by the Washington and Lon- 
don Treaties, but will also attempt the 
far more complicated task of placing land 
armaments under some form of restric- 
tion and, possibly, reduction. : 


Process to Continue | 

The process will not end with this con-| 
ference. How far the coming conference} 
will progress, we can not as yet tell. All| 
mations are earnestly preparing for it,! 
some of them by setting up special cab-| 
inet committees, others by the creation of | 
special divisions or sections in their ex- 
ecutive departments. They are building 
on more than four years of strenuous 
ground work by the Preparatory Disarm- 
ament Commission. Our own State De- 
artment, loyally assisted by officers of 
he Army and Navy, is studying the prob- 
lem in all its aspects with a view to 
contributing toward a solution. The visit 
of Mr. Stimson, our Secretary of State, to 
Europe this Summer; the French Prime 











Minister’s present trip to this country, | 


| products, 


|the matter in question did not “urge to 


| add. 
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In France Sought 


———_ | 

Farm Board Members Discuss | 

Topic With M. du Pasquier 
Of Premier’s Staff 


Members of the Federal Farm Board 
have conferred with Pierre du Pasquier, 
of the staff of Pierre Laval, President of 
the Council of Ministers of France, on 
methods of increasing consumption of 
American wheat and cotton, but no spe- 
cific proposals for a sale of either com- 
modity were considered, James C. Stone, 
Chairman of the Board, stated orally Oct. 
26. Methods of providing. long-time 
credits and the general financial situa- 
tion also were discussed, Mr. Stone said. 

Further discussions are to be held later 
in the week, Mr. Stone said. He added 
that he is not concerned specifically with 


| selling Farm Board holdings, hig chief con- 


cern being to increase sales of American 
regardless of who is holding 
them. 


No specific proposals either for sales or 
tor credits were presented, according to 
Mr. Stone. He said also that there is no| 
proposal before the Board for another sale | 
of wheat to Germany. 


Decision Barring 
Paper From Mails 


Is Refused Review 


Supreme Court Declines to 
Consider Decision of Low- 
er Tribunal in Case of. 
‘Revolutionary Age’ 





The Supreme Court of the United States 
declined on Oct. 26 to review the de-| 
cision upholding the order of the Post 
Office Department barring the July | 15, 
1930, issue of “Revolutionary Age,” a 
Communist newspaper, from the mails. 

The use of the mails was denied by 
postal authorities on the ground that the 
issue contained nonmailable matter, it 
was stated in the petition for review, 
within the meaning of the statute barring | 
from the mails matter advocating of urg- | 
ing treason, insurrection or forcible re- 
sistance to any law of the United States. 

It was admitted in the petition that the) 
language used in the publication may “sow 
seeds of radicalism, propagate dangerous 
ideas, and lead someone to action in the} 
future.” It was contended, however, that 


action” or “incite to violence.” It was} 
urged that the question presented for de- | 
cision by the case was “whether our stat- 
utes are directed merely against words | 
which incite to violence, or whether such | 
statutes do or can constitutionally con- | 
demn language which, having no present 
effect, has an evil tendency.” A distinc- 
tion must be made, counsel stated, ‘“‘be- 
tween language of direct incitement and 
language which may sow the seeds of | 
disaffection or even of revolution.” 


Said to Advance Doctrine 

In opposing review of the case, Govern- 
ment counsel contended that the lan-| 
guage used “advances the familiar doc- | 
trine of international socialism that the 
workers should forcibly seize public and 
private property in the course of a revo- 
lution designed to overthrow existing Gov- 
ernment and to establish in its place a 
dictatorship of force and expropriation. 
“While petitioner now asserts that the 
publication merely states the position of 
the Communist Party which may be taken 
under possible future conditions, and that 
it does not advocate any uprising against 
ciivl or political authority, the inflam- 
matory language of the publication shows 
no such mild purpose, nor is the nature 
of the language used to be tested by the 
probability of an immediate, successful 
revolution. No constitutional principle re- 
quires the Government to wait in phil- 
osophic calm while the mails which it 
carries in the public interest are used in 
the advocacy of its violent destruction.” 


manifestations of the intensity with which 
all governments not only are preparing 
individually for the conference but are 
also exchanging views among each other! 
in order to reduce the possibilities of 
misunderstanding and friction next Feb- 
ruary. 

The Conference will have failed if it 
destroys the foundations already laid 
without building new ones. It will have 
succeeded if it adds new stores to the 
ground work. The measure of its suc- 
cess will not be whether it builds into 
the skies or completes the roof, but 
whether such walls as it erects are solid 
and strong enough to support themselves 
and the floors which later efforts must 


When the Washington Conference 
ended, there were many who considered 
it a failure because it limited two cate- 
gories of warships only, namely capital 
ships and aircraft carriers. What do those 
same people think now, in the light of 
the London Naval Treaty which completed 
the work begun at Washington by bring- 
ing under restriction all types of naval 
vessels? Would the London Naval Treaty 
have been possible without the Washing- 
ton Treaty? I am sure you will agree 
with me that it would not. 

Naval limitation presented difficulties 
which seemed unsurmountable and prob- 
lems which were so baffling as frequently 
to make the statesmen and experts de- 
spair of being able to solve them, espe- 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 5.] 





| available: 





| ALASKAN FISHING 


While salmon is the principal produc 


also large catches of halibut, herring, whale, clams, shrimp and cod, in 
the order named, and, in lesser quantities, of trout, sablefish, rockfish 
and smelts; the Bering Sea fishing fleet numbers many vessels. 
fishing fleet at rest in Sitka harbor, 


publication entitled “General Infor 


Alaska,” recently issued by the Department of the Interior, which also 
contains data on the Alaskan fisheries. 
the Alaskan fisheries advanced from $40,290,000 in 1924 to $54,545,600 in 
1928, the peak year, afterwards falling off slightly, according to statistics 

presented in the pu 


Trans 


Civil Service Figures Show 5 


Stenographers and Typists 


With a reduction expected in the num-; 
ber of eligibles who will be appointed to 
Federal stenographer and typist positions 


nation, the Civil,Service Commission will 
take its first definite action in accordance 
with President Hoover’s instruction that 
instead of making new appointments, sur- | 
plus employes in any one branch should 
be shifted to another branch where they 
are needed, according to an oral announce- 
ment at the Commission Oct. 26. 


Final figures just compiled show that 
57,687 persons have filed applications to) 
take the forthcoming stenographer and 
typist examination, it was stated. This| 
breaks all records for all time for a 
single examination, but despite the large 
number of applicants, and the probable 
correspondingly large number of persons 
who will be made eligible by the exam- 
ination, it is expected that fewer appoint- 
ments will be made, in proportion to 





jthose of recent years. 


|Appointments Averaged 


About 2,600 a Year 


The following information was made | 


In the last three years, appointments | 
to typist and stenographer positions have | 
averaged about 2,600 a year. From now | 
on, however, appointments may be reduced 
because of the President's instruction that 
surplus employes in any overmanned de- 
partment be shifted to another depart-| 
ment where they are needed, instead of 
making new appointments to fill vacan- 
cies in under-quota divisions. 

This action probably will give employ- | 
ment to persons who might under the) 
old system have been dropped. All per- 
sons appointed from now on, though, | 
must have permanent civil service ratings. 


Policy of Dry Agents | 
On Drinking Asked 


Representative Schafer Directs 


Inquiry to Mr. Woodcock 

Whether all prohibition agents are sis 
quired to be “total abstainers” while en- 
gaged in establishing violations of the pro- 
hibition law, is asked by Representative 
Schafer (Rep.), of Milwaukee, Wis., in a 
letter Oct. 26 to Amos W.° W. Woodcock, 
the Director of Prohibition. Mr. Schafer’s | 
letter follows in full text: | 


Mr. dear Mr. Woodcock: I understand | 
that all applicants in the recent prohibi-| 
tion agent Civil Service examination, who 
are not total abstainers are to be definitely 
rejected. I therefore write to inquire if 
you have issued an order making total 
abstainers out of your entire present force, | 
even though engaged in obtaining evidence 
of prohibition cases. | 

Press reports from day to day indicate | 
that a great deal of the taxpayers’ money | 
is being expended for the purchase of 
beverages containing more than one-half | 
of 1 per cent alcohol which is consumed | 
by prohibition agents in their efforts to 
establish law violation. If the policy of 
prohibition agents spending the taxpayers’ | 
money in drinking In order to enforce 
the prohibition law is to be defended, I can | 
imagine the sorry spectacle we will find | 
when former total abstainers carry on 
their duties in the same manner. 


| 


| 
| 
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FLEET IN HARBOR 


t of the fisheries of Alaska, there are 
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blication. 


|ernors, Senators and Representatives in 


|States to join him in an attempt to se- | 
;cure statements showing the holdings of | 


| which appears to be entirely reliable, has 
i lately 
|Farm Board probably does not actually | 


| Session, 
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MILITARY INSIGNIA 
OF FIELD ARTILLERY 


Federal Agency | 
Asked to Divulge 
Holding of Crops 


Governor Murray Rsavreces| 
Concerted Demand for | 
Data on Both Wheat and 


Cotton in Storage 


| 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., Oct. 26. | 
Governor Murray has asked the Gov-| 


Congress of 33 wheat and cotton-growing | 
the Federal Farm Board. His letter fol- 
lows in full text: 

Information from bankers and others, 
come to me to the effect that the| 
hold a surplus of wheat and cotton of 


anything like the proportions generally | 
represented and believed to be in its pos- 





Storage With Millers Claimed : 
To the contrary, it tends to show that | 


|the Board, instead of withholding such | 


wheat as it really purchased from com- | 
petition with the wheat owned by farm-! 
ers, the purpose for which the act creat- 


jing it was passed, has actually stored it | 
in the elevators of milling concerns and | 


permitted them to mill it under contracts | 
which merely require them to replace the | 
wheat when called upon by the Board. 

Wheat thus milled and not called for, | 
of course, does not constitute an actual | 
surplus, but its reported existence con- | 
tinues to hold down the price, while this | 
method, if it has been used, has prac- | 
tically withdrawn a large part of the con- | 
sumption from the market and thus has |} 
greatly reduced the price. 





nts 


7,687 Seek to Take Tests as 


| 


and jobs will be dispensed strictly on| 


{the basis of appointment among States.|to my mind statements attributed to the 
|Thus temporary workers such as_ those| then president of the Board about a year 
{employed in the Census Bureau will have| ago, when he was alleged to have testi- 
after the coming record-breaking exami-|to secure permanent civil service ratings| fied at a hearing of the Senate Com-| 


before they may be reemployed. | 
Persons who are discharged because of | 


| inefficient service, or who are dropped be- | 


cause of any reason other than reduction 
of Federal forces in any branch, of course 
are not eligible for reemployment, under 
the new plan. 

A committee under the direction of Rear | 
Admiral T. T. Craven, Chief Coordinator | 
of the Civil Service, is working on the} 
problem, formulating a plan by which} 
the reemployment idea may be worked 
out more completely. 


Intended to Function 
As ‘Clearing House’ 


The purpose of this new assignment will 
be to act as a “clearing house” between 
the different departments, bureaus, and 
administrative offices. As new additions 
to the, various staffs are necessary, the 
Coordinator musf be consulted first to see 
if the appointment may be filled within 
the Government. 

The coming typist and stenographer ex- 


| amination, for which applications were ac- 


cepted until Oct. 8, may serve as a prac- | 
tical working laboratory for the new sys- 
tem. If the plan is carried out after eligi- 
bles are ascertained by the examination, 
the Coordinator will determine what and 
where the vacancies are, then will find if} 
any employes about to be laid off might 
fill any of the vacant positions. After 
as many positions as possible have been 
filled from within the Government, eligi- 
bles will be called upon. 

Because of the great number of appli- | 
cants, it will be several months before the 
list of eligibles may be determined. The 
examination will be held about Dec. 1, 
in all parts of the country. No definite 
date has as yet been set. All applicants 
will be notified in due time. 


Delay in Classifying 
Federal Jobs Urged 


Personnel Board Says Exten- 
sion Would Increase Salaries 


The Personnel Classification Board rec- 
ommends that Congress at its coming | 
session pass no legislation which extends | 
to the field service the Federal system of 
classification of positions, it was stated | 
orally Oct. 26 by William H. McReynolds, | 
Director of Classification of the Board. 

“Passage of such legislation would mean 
that salaries in the field service in many | 
cases would be increased,” he said. “Al- | 
though I believe that the classification | 
system should eventually be extended to 
the field service, I do not believe that it 
is advisable to make such a move at this 
time, for the Federal budget, already 
overstrained, is in no position to be more 
heavily taxed.” 

Mr. McReynolds made available the fol- 
lowing information: 

A bill proposing that the classification 
system be extended to include field serv- | 
ice positions was considered at the last | 
session of Congress. The bill died in Com- | 
mittee, however, and if such legislation is 
again proposed, it will have to be brought | 
up in a new bill before the 72nd Congress. | 

Mr. McReynolds believes that extension 
of the system Will be a good thing even- | 
tually, and thinks it would be more fair | 
to field service employes, besides organ- 
izing the service more efficiently, How- 
ever, at this time, and with the Federal | 
budget already taxed beyond its limit, the 
move would be inadvisable, because it 
would involve salary increases. 

There are about 104,000 field positions 
to be classified, if the system is extended. | 
The job of classification itself would not 
be difficult, for many of the positions are 
analogous to those in Departments and 
Bureaus at Washington, 

The matter probably will be taken up 


| by the House Committee on Civil Service | 


| 


at the coming session of Congress. The 


cision of Congress in the matter, and if | 
the legislation is passed, at once will be- 
gin classification. 


Senate Committee to Hold 
Hearings on Agriculture | 


Retail Trade—(P 4--c 2). | | 


Scientific Research—(P 4--c 3). 
Shipping—(P 4--c 5) (P 8--c 4, 7). 
State Finance—(P 6--c 1) (P 7--c 2) 
(P 9--c 6). 
State Legislation—(P 3--c 2) 
(P 7--c 7). 
State Taxation—(P 1--c 4) 
(P 6--c 1, 2, 7) (P 7--c 6). 
Supreme Court—(P 1--c 4) (P 2--c 2) 
(P 6--c 1, 2, 3, 6) (P 7--c 4, 6, 7) 
(P 8--c 4). 
Taxation—(P 6--c 2, 5). 
Territories and Possessions—(P 1--c 2). 
Topical Survey—(P 10--c 3). 
Trade Practices—(P 1--c 1) (P 3--c 2) 
(P 6--c 1). 
Transportation—(P 8--c 1, 2). 
Veterans—(P 1--c 1). 


| Committee on 


A hearing will be held by the Senate 
’ Agriculture Noy. 24, at 
which it is hoped some agreement may 
| be reached which will be proposed to the} 
| pane Session of Congress as a means of | 
benefiting agriculture, Senator McNary | 
(Rep.), of Oregon, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, announced orally Oct. 26 . 
Representatives of the leading coopera- 
jtives and the Secretary of Agricu 
| mittee, announced Srally Oct. 26. 
land equalization fee will be 
Senator McNary announced. 
“It has been suggested,” he said, “that 
both the equalization fee and the de- 
benture be adopted in the Farm Mar-' 
keting Act. This suggestion also will be 
considered,” he explained. 


| India’s Press Protests 
Newspaper men in India have filed a 


discussed, 


|make it economically possible to be fed | 


| cotton is less than 5 cents, and the farm-| 


| farming industry is clearly explained and_| tually has worked ou 


}an advance. 


| information 


Iture | 
s I 


It is further stated that the Board has 
stored large amounts of its cotton in 
eastern factory cities where the cotton 
is easily accessible to spinners, and has 
offered and sold it to the spinners for de- 
livery from time to time as required by 
them at fixed prices and on such terms 
of credit as the spinners desired, thus 
removing these spinners from the general 
market and destroying the demand for 
the farmer’s cotton. 

This most amazing information recalled 


mittee on Agriculture that the Board then 
had practical control or monopoly of the 
American wheat situation and that it} __ _ 
could, at its will, place the price of wheat | ——————————— = = 


at any figure it desired. ——- : 
Industry Off 


Cites Testimony Before Senate er 


Members of the Board further stated ° 2 ts 
to the Committee that it had bought and| Field to Technical Schools 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


sold grain and cotton on the exchanges 

and had used a very large sum of public 

money for the purpose; that on Nov. 22,|and supervisory work of industry, nor 

1930, in order to keep the price of wheat|can young men be prepared for posts of 

from advancing, the Board stepped into/| this character much below the age of 21. 

the market and ood a ee | To gain higher efficiency there should 

whaes * by : “ 7 a, a lat) be a greater diversity of ‘technical edu- 
e Boar id not wish to see the price cation to serve a wider variety of indi- 

of wheat advance but, on the contrary, | yiquyal and industrial oe ae 

desired to see wheat kept so low as to} STs neees. 





to hogs and livestock instead of corn. | C4! school, which is above the high school, 
(See House Journal Vol. 74, Part 2, Pg.|Yet is not a college, offers this oppor- 
1472). | tunity. Technical education needs to be 
Even when the above statements were | Mad y 
made the farming industry was in a bad| institute might thrive in most cities of 
way; wheat was selling at a little more | 5,000 population. Each should have its 
than a dollar per bushel and cotton at a| WN distinctive field and character. How- 
little more than 10 cents per pound. But | €Ver, the tendency has been for the tech- 
today wheat is less than 30 cents and/| ical institutes to drift into the college 
fleld and often neglect the very groups 

ing industry . = a state of utter ruin, | they were created to serve. 

Thousands of homes are becoming lost! here is a lack of solidari 
to their owners through foreclosure of | technical institutes oe ees 4 
mortgages in default of payment of debts| United States. This doubtless has been a 
contracted when farm products would sell| major factor in retarding the development 
for enough to pay for producing and leave|of similar schools over the country at 
something to apply on the debt. Now large. Those existing tend to stand alon 


the cost of production is more than can) pursue independent and individual sys 


be had for the product. Every business | tems, and are man 
and industry dependent on the farm is) suffer from professional isolation 
bankrupt and prostrated. Apparently the However, the technical institute affords 
Farm Board has had its way about the/ Many possibilities of cooperation with in- 
price of wheat, and of cotton as well. | dustry about it. Instruction simultaneous 
If the information I have referred to is| with employment in the industry fo: 
true, this sudden striking down of the| which he is being trained technically bl 


t successfully in some 
ed States, Great Brit- 


ned by faculties which 


accounted for. Nobody but the Farm) institutes in the Unit 
Board knows exactly, or to what extent,| ain, and Germany 
it is true; and it refuses to divulge the| Also in this form of cooperative instr 
facts. ; tion, the faculty is compelled to be in 
New Crop Still On Farms touch with the changes in industry 
Much of the 1931 crop of wheat and_| will alter cour eae 
cotton is still in the hands of the farmers! and industria 
who produced it. If the burden of a A fault of 
false surplus could be removed, the price | college grade 
could advance while the farmers and their | requireme 
communities could still profit from such| gree. 


1 trends. 
the engineering school of 
is its formality and credit 

an leading to a specified de- 

e _ Also, the entire scheme of instruc- 

ion in the institute follows more closely 

the usage of industry than that of the 
professional engineering school. 


_A short time ago when these allega- 
tions came to me, I called upon the Board 
to make known what amount of wheat 
it actually has in storage and where it is 
stored. The Board declined to give the 
information, but the Associated Press 
credited the president of the Board, Mr. 
Stone, with a statement which essentially 
admitted the truth of my information, 
that some of the wheat was stored with 
millers under contract to replace same 
when called upon. 

I then sent a request to the President 
of the United States to require the Board 
to give that information to the public. 
My only reply was from the President's 
secretary informing me that my request | 
had been referred to the Farm Board. 

This information is extremely pertinent | 
to present conditions and certainly is such 

as the people have every | 
right to know. | 
If the Board can be induced, or com- 
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The technical institute or the techni-/| 


made widely available locally. A technical | 


ses to suit the new economic | 
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Heraldic Insignia. 
_ Used by Three 
Artillery Units 


| Historic References Noted in 
Emblazonings for the 
Fourth, Fifth and Sixth 
Regiments of the Army 


, a. heraldic dev 
|*ourth, Fifth and Sixth Regimen 

Field Artillery, U. Ss. Army, Ses akeea. x 
produced from free-hand drawings by 
| Staff Sergeant John Mendes, attached to 
| the office of the Chief of Field Artillery 
|The technical “scale of meaning’—line. 
dot and other symbols—is employed by the 


draftsman to indicate th ic v 
| Of the background. a 


} 

Brief descriptions of these mili - 
|blazonings, also in heraidie tate 
|@S8 prepared in the Office of the Chief of 
Field Artillery, are as follows: 
| Fourth Field Artillery —Coat-of- : 
| Shield, gules a bend sinister = one a 
& wreath of the colors (or and gules ) ‘two 
kampilons in saltire, hilted or charged 
with a crescent gules a rattlesnake with 
four rattles entwined with the weapons 
| Proper. Motto, Nulla Vestiga Retrorsumy 

This is a regiment of mountain artillery 
and the bend sinister is an allusion to the 
hybrid mule. The crest commemorates the 
Service of the regiment against the Moros 
and the Vera Cruz and Punitive expedi- 
tions into Mexico, the rattlesnake being a 
device on the arms of Mexico, while the 
kampilons and crescent are for the Moros. 

The motto means: “No step backward,” 
and alludes to the sure-footedness of the 
mule in mountain, as well as being a 
good maxim for soldiers. 

Fifth Field Artillery —Coat-of- 32 
Shield, gules the liberty bell to 
five arrows, four point down in fess pale- 
ways and one in base fessways the latter 
broken sable fimbriated argent. On a 
chief embattled vert fimbriated argent 
a five pointed mullet of the last (for the 
12th Corps, Civil War). Crest, on a 
wreath of the colors or and gules, on a 
mount an oak tree fructed of 13 acorns and 
penetrated transversely in the main stem 
by a frame saw proper, the frame or (for 
ae ene Faithful and True. 

3 ers, Dexter a cara ini 
in ge eg ly bao, sinister a 


The regiment was organize 
from existing batteries. e The ‘eee 
| the components of the regiment show 
| fighting in all the American wars: with 
| Scott in Mexico; in the Army of the 
| Potomac at Chancellorsville and at Get- 
| tysburg. | Battery E, “Bridgman’s Bull 
| Battery was famous in the Philippines. 
~ The tree and saw in the crest 
from Hamilton's arms who was @. none 
ber of one of the batteries of the 5th 
in the Revolutionary War. In the shield 
there is red for artillery; star insignia 





of XII Corps in Civil War; Green Chief, ¥ 


Mexican War; Liberty Bell, War of Revo- 
lution; five arrows, Indian Wars (the 
broken arrow for engagement near Vin- 
cennes, Ind., Nov. 4, 1791, in which all 
officers and two-thirds of men were 
killed); embattled partition line, for the 
eee ~ Chapultepec, carabao, for the 

ulippine Insurrection; an i 
War ar tee d lion for the 

Sixth Field Artillery —Coat-of-arms: 
Shield, for fess gules and azure, on a fess 
wavy or, a pale wavy of the second, is- 
suant therefrom two piles wavy of the 
first, the dexter charged with a plate, the 
sinister with two sheathed sabers in 
saltire. argent, in chief a rattlesnake of 
six rattles coiled to strike proper, in base 
the badge of the First Division, American 
Army proper, between three increscents 
argent. And for unofficial use the 
escutcheon encircled with a fourragere in 
the colors of the French Crox de Guerre. 
Crest, upon a wreath of the colors a 
winged centaur courant armed with a bow 
and arrow or. 

Motto, Celeg et Audax. Supporters, two 
horses rampant argent, crined and un- 
guled or the dexter saddled and bridled 
oe, the sinister in draft harness of the 
ike. 

This regiment was organized in 1907 as 
horse artillery; popularly known as “Fly- 
ing Artillery,” and designated especially 
| to accompany and _— support cavalry. 
Mobility is symbolized by the Crest which 
represents the earliest conception of fly- 
ing artillery. 
| This idea is carried out also in the 
supporters which stand for the mounts 
of personnel and the draft animals of the 
material appropriate to artillery serving 
with cavalry and is further indicated in 
the Motto. The regiment served in the 
Mexican War; the Civil War: and the 
World War. In the World War a gun 
from Battery C fired the first shot of the 
American Expeditionary Forces. 
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pelled, to make known how much of the 
people’s money they have actually invested | 
in wheat and cotton, when it was in- 
vested, where the produce was stored and 
how much is yet in storage and where, 
one of two results will be immediately ef- 
fected, to-wit: 
Restored Confidence Predicted 

If all the wheat and cotton understood 
to be held as a surplys is now in actual 
storage, the suspicions of the public re- 
garding the Board will be dispelled, con- 
fidence restored in a great arm of the 
Government and the market. will adjust 
itself to whatever level is in keeping with 
the facts; or, if the Board has permitted 
these millers to use the grain owned by 
the public and thus made it unnecessary | 
for them to buy from the farmers and 
there is not in actual existence such a 
surplus of wheat or cotton as is generally 
believed, then the inevitable result will be 
an immediate recovery of the market 
price to a point far above what it is now 
and the farmers can receive the benefit | 
from what they have left of this crop. 

I wish to inquire if you will use what- 
ever means you think most effective to 
secure a full, complete and accurate re- | 
port of the facts So vital to the people 
of your State and mine. 

I suggest that you immediately write 
or wire the President to require the Board 
to furnish the information at once, and 
will appreciate an early communication 
advising me of your views on the matter. 

am directing a similar letter to the 
Governors of all wheat and cotton-pro- 
ducing States, and am sending copies of 
the same to Senators an@ Representatives 
in Congress. | 
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' Holdings of Wheat 

The Federal Farm Board is not yet 
ready to make public the amount of wheat 
1eld by the Grain Stabilization Corpora- 
tion, but the amount of cotton held by 
the Cotton Stabilization Corporation has 
been known by the public since the cot- 
ton was acquired, it was stated orally for 
the Board Oct. 26 when Gov. Murray's re- 
quest for such information was brought to 
the attention of the Board. 

The Cotton Stabilization Corporation 
holds approximately 1,300,000 bales, it was 
stated. In addition, it was said, the Amer- 
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Insurance—(P 7--c 4,7) (P 10--c 5). 


ican Cotton Cooperative Association holds | 
Labor—(P 3--c 7) (P 5--c 1). 


about 2,000,000 bales, but this association | 
is a prexate coopera@ve and not a Farm 
Board agency. 
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Better Markets 
Now Developing 
In ‘New Turkey’ 


Dr. Klein Asserts Economic 
And Industrial Reforms 
Are Increasing Potential- 
ities for Commerce 


Economic and industrial reforms in “the 
new Turkey” will make that portion oi 
the Near East a better market for Ameri- 
can products, Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, predicted Oct. 25 
= radio broadcast from Washington, 

Adopting a new social and economic 
order, Turkey is moving soward definite 
goals, Dr. Klein explained, and attain- 
ment of those ends will benefit business 
so that in the future the United States 
may expect to sell Turkey more than the 
$4.385.000 worth of exports bought from 
America last year. 

American business relations with Tur- 
key are of long standing. the Assistant 
Secretary remarked, and the Turk appre- 
ciates the fact that the United States is 
not aiming at both business achievement 
and the securing of advantages or priv- 
leges in noncommercial fields. 

Credit for the new point of view ex- 
isting in Turkey goes to President Musta- 
‘pha Kemal, Dr. Klein said. who is de- 
termined to bring Turkey “into step with 
the speeding progress of this new post- 
war world.” The full text of Dr. Klein's 
address, broadcast over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, follows: 

Next week, we in Washington are to 
be honored by the arrival of another 
prominent visitor—His Excellency Shukru 
Bey, of Turkey. member of parliament 
and former Minister of Finance—heading 
@ business mission. This visit serves to 
emphasize the countless interesting as- 
pects of Turkey today. 

Startling Transformation 


One of the most startling transformations 
of a nation and its people that the mod- 
ern age has ever witnessed is taking place 
right now in the broad peninsula of Asia 
Minor and the adjoining corner of Europe 
to the west of those historic straits that 
we call the Bosphorus and the Darda- 
nelles 

Turkey, which for many long centuries 
was so typically oriental in customs, tra- 
ditions, and outlook, is resolutely shak- 
ing off the encumbrances of a worn-out 
social and economic order. Reforms of a 
sweeping nature follow one another at 
short intervals—not in the least with the 
intent to imitate other lands, but simply 
to expedite those broad-guage, construc- 
tive measures necessary to the economic 
readjustment and advance of every vigor- 

@0Ous, progressive modern State. And the 
new Turkish Republic is surely all of that 

The merely physical changes, the things 
that strike the eye, are a source of amaze- 
ment to any traveler who knew Turkey 
in the olden days of the Ottoman Empire 





under the Sultans—days that now seem 
almost medieval in their remoteness. All 
this has a great effect on business with 
the Near East, in which Americans have 
lonz been interested and which holds all 
kinds of fascinating possibilities for the 
future. 


That is why many of us look forward 
with lively anticipation to this visit to 
the United States by Turkish statesmen 
of the rank and ability of the distinguished 
group who are to be the honored guests 
of various cities from New York to San 
Francisco during the coming weeks. 


Here to Study Methods 


They come to stuay our methods, to 
establish closer relations with our busi- 
ness men and financiers, and to familiarize 
themselves with our most advanced pro- 
duction practices, especially in the field 
of agriculture. 

For many long decades to come, Turkey 
is certain to be mainly a farming coun- 
try, and the forward-looking administra- 
tion over at Angora, the Turkish capital 
is determined to raise those farming activ- 
ities to as high a degree of efficiency as 
circumstances will permit, and to balance 
them off as far as practicable with indus- 
trial activities appropriate to the raw ma- 
terials and the needs of the country. 

Let us look for a few minutes tonight 
at the development of modern Turkey 
and its meaning to the business world. 
‘Please note that I say, specifically, the 
business world. It would be entirely out- 
side my field to attempt any discussion 
of the merits of political questions in the 
Near East. Those questions are highly 
contentious and fraught with many perils 
for any would-be commentator. They are 
enormously complex and subtle. 

Ingrained racial antagonism and age- 
old national frictions seem, fortunately, 
in recent years to be growing less acute, 
and there have been noteworthy advances 
in the direction of wholesome harmony. 
But it is oniy natural that numerous 
clashes should have been recorded in the 
past in a region which began to be a 
pathway for warring armies, a scene of 
“stricken fields” in historic battles, cen- 
turies before our era. 


Trade Relations Important 

With respect to Turkey and the mani- 
festations of its national spirit, we are 
interested chiefiy in its relations, in the 
course of years, with the States and with 
American business. Those relations find 
expression in a good many picturesque 
ways. We all know about the Byzantine 
Empire—the Eastern, Christian empire of 
the Romans which retained its power for 
so many centuries after Rome itself had 
been engulfed by the barbarian invasions. 

Constantinople was its capital, and in 
that gorgeous city the great Byzantine 
Emperor Justinian dedicated on Christmas 
eve in the year 538. nearly 1,400 years 
ago, a magnificent basilica or temple of 
the Christian faith. They called it Santa 
Sophia. 

With the coming of the Turks, the 
building became a Mohammedan mosque 
Its mosaics, its lavish decorations, its 
cluster of lofty, graceful minarets and 
above all, its massive, soaring domes, still 
command our admiration in that city by 
the Bosphorus which is now officially 
termed “Istanbul.” 

And as you look up at those glorious 
domes of Santa Sophia, what do you seé 
today? You see them covered with patent 
American roofing. That American product 
is both efficient and attractive; it does 
not impair the appearance of the ancient 
building in the least and it helps mightily 
to protect the mosque against the forces 
of decay 

Scoffers said such roofing simply could 
not be applied—but the Yankees just went 
ahead and put it on, with neatness and 
dispatch. It seems to me to be a sort 
of symbol of the present progressiveness 
of Turkey and her generous receptivity 
to American ideas and devices. 

Relations of Long Standing 

Our business relations with Turkey are 
of very long standing. A year ago when 
I was in Smyrna, the big Turkish port 
on the Aegean Sea, I had a talk with a 
trader there, who told me that his firm 
had been representing American business 
interests for more than 100 years. He took 
a very evident pride in that fact, and 
he expressed keen satisfaction with Amer- 
ican goods and methods. 

His attitude was typical of the feeling 
of deep friendliness toward the United 
States which is apparent everywhere in 
Turkey. That cordiality makes itself felt 
in all spheres—socially, in commercial cir- 
cles, and among government Officials. I 
think there is good reason to believe that 
it springs in part from the acknowledged 
fact that we have no ulterior political 
motives in the Near East 

Though we are interested in business as 
business. the Turks appreciate the cer- 
tainty that we are not aiming simul- 
taneously at advantages or special priv- 
ileges in noncommercial fields. 

Their grateful recognition of the Amer- 
ican position in this vital matter was 
expressed in certain remarkable clauses, 
specifically favorable to the United States, 
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PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Oct. 26, 1931 








9:30 a. m.—The Secretary of War, 
Patrick J. Hurley, called to discuss his 
observations on the Philippine situation 
following a recent survey of conditions 
in the Islands. 

12 m.—The President from the Cabi- 
net Room delivered an address over the 
radio to the National Convention of the 
National Broadcasters Association at 
Detroit, Mich. 

12:30 p. m.—J. H. van Royen, Minister 
of The Netherlands, called to present 
Dr. de Sitter, astronomer of Layden, 
Holland, and Mrs. de Sitter. 

3:30 p. m.—Governor Theodore Roose- 
velt of Porto Rico, called to pay his re- 
spects before returning to Porto Rico. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence. 


Secretary Stimson Turns 
To Manchurian Question 


The Secretary of State, Henry L. Stim- 
son, intends to take up the questions of 
Manchuria immediately now that the con- 
versations with Pierre Laval, President of 
the Council of Ministers of France, have 
terminated, according to information ob- 
tained orally at the Department of State 
Oct. 26. 

Secretary Stimson, it was stated, has 
not been able to give his personal atten- 
tion to the Manchurian situation during 
the last three days. 

Although the Department has been kept 


thoroughly informed regarding develop- 
ments in both Manchuria and Geneva, 


none of the messages are ofa nature which 
can be made public, it was stated orally 


Mississippi Legislature 
Agrees on Road Program 


JACKSON, Miss., Oct. 26. 

The two branches of the Legislature, 
in extraordinary session called by Gov- 
ernor Bilbo for tax relief legislation, have 
agreed upon a road financing program 
and voted to adjourn Oct. 31. 

The road bill calls for the issuance of 
$5,000,000 in bonds to match Federal aid 
and an increase of ‘2 cent in the present 
5-cent gasoline tax. The bonds are to be 
retired from proceeds from the gasoline 
tax increase at the rate of $1,000,000 an- 
nually, beginning in December, 1934. 

Governor Bilbo urged the Legislature 
not to adjourn without acting upon some 
of his recommendations, including the 


creation of a Public Utilities Commission, | 
establishment of a State penal farm, and/ 


a bond issue for road work this Winter. 
An unfavorable committee report was 
made on a House bill for repeal of the 
tobacco and amusement taxes, which was 
recommended by the Governor. 


Simplification Program 
Adopted for Waxed Paper 


The division of 


simplified practice of 
the National Bureau of Standards has 
just announced that simplified practice 
recommendation R125-31, covering waxed 
tissue paper, has received the required de- 


gree of support from the industry and 
may be considered effective from Nov. 
1, 1931 


Waxed paper covered by this recommen- 
dation is paper treated with paraffin wax 


in order to fill the pores of the paper 
to make it resistant to moisture and to 
odors. Its principal use is to protect food 


products from dust and vermin. The fa- 
miliar bread wrapper is a typical example. 


The elimination of inferior quality pa-| 


pers and wax will insure a better product 
to the consumer. 
reduced number of sizes will be of as- 
sistance to the manufacturer in improv- 
ing his products and rendering better 
service to the distributors and users.— 
Issued by the Bureau of Standards. 


Federal Reserve Help 
For Closed Banks Asked 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ing because of fright, when that fright 
is unwarranted,” he added 
“If some such course of action is not 
taken, the entire banking organization of 
the country must be reorganized on a dif- 
ferent basis.” 


Senator Fess stated that he does not 
know just what President Hoover had in 
mind when re recently suggested enact- 
ment of legislation which would liber- 
alize the Federal Reserve Act, but said 
that it is his belief that his suggestion 
is along the lines of that made by the 


President 
Secretary Hurley Reports 
On Situation in Philippines 
[Continued from Page 1.] 

met with Representative Welch (Rep.), 
of San Francisco, and his Tri-State Com- 
mittee on Immigration of Filipinos so far 
as it affects the United States. 

Later in the day Secretary Hurley held 
a press: conference in his office in the De- 
partment of War regarding his mission to 
the Philippine Islands. 

The Secretary was asked if there would 
be a definite decision by him for or against 
Philippine independence. 

“It will be for or against the continuance 
of the United States in the Islands,” he 
replied. 

Secretary Hurley announced that Dwight 
F. Davis, Governor General of the Philip- 
pines, would come to the Uniied States, 
probably the middle of December, on vaca- 
tion. 


Postal Savings Are Loaned 
Banks as Relief Measure 


{Continueé from Page 1.] 

by the Department has been considered 
and has been pronounced not in any way 
dangerous. The only way such a condition 
might come about would be for hundreds 
of thousands of postal savings depositors 
to withdraw their deposits simultaneously. 
If such a thing happened, the Department 
would be forced to ask the return of pos- 
tal savings from all banks in which they 
had been deposited. This would be just 
as hard on most banks as an ordinary 
run by small depositors 

In 1918, for example, the Government 
recalled from banks Liberty Bond deposits 
totaling $100,000,000. No such situation 
will come about with regard to postal sav- 


ings deposits 
There are millions of dollars held in 
postal savings, which are available to 


banks offering the Department sufficient 
collateral and reason tor loan. The De- 
partment is eager to do its share in relief 
work. 


which were originally proposed for the 
draft of the new Turkish Constitution 
(though, as a matter of fact, they were 
not included in the final version of that 
extraordinary document). 

One of the keys to the understanding 
of what has taken place in Turkey re- 
cently is the fact that Constantinople, 
or rather Istanbul, is no longer the capital 
of Turkey. That city where the Sultan- 
Caliphs were accustomed to hold their 
glittering, despotic court is still a notable 
commercial city, but it was too cosmo- 
poMtan, too exposed, too much removed 
from the racial heart of the Turkish na- 
tion, so the new regime moved the capital 


to Angora, a comparatively small city 
deep in the center of Asia Minor. The 
Ottoman Empire was summarily legis- 


lated out of existence. The Turkish Re- 
public came into being—and it established 
its seat at Angora. 
(To be continued in the issue of 
Oct, 28.) 


Concentration on the, 


Less Restriction 
On Ageements 
In Industry Asked 


Henry J. Harriman, Utilities 


Executive, Tells Senate 
Group Present Anti-trust 
Laws Are Obsolete 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
tive council which would have as ex officio 
members the Secretary of Commerce, the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the Attorney 
General, he proposed. 

The council, in his opinion, should deal 
with fundamental underlying “economic 
problems such as foreign trade, wages and 
distribution.” The staff of the council 
would be composec of specially trained 
men in the various branches of industry, 
he said 

Mr. Harriman said he is opposed to a 


Government-supported council because a 
business organization which would not be 


subject to the confirmation of a political 
body would be “much freer of political 
bias.” 


The public opposition to such a body 
as being a “business dictatorship,” he said, 
would be offset by the presence of the 
Cabinet members in an ex-officio role. 

Asked if he felt that underconsumption 
is a problem worthy of consideration by 
such a council, Mr. Harriman replied 
“I certainly do He added that the coun- 
cil shoulc also seek to determine what 
should be required to maintain a 
standard of living. “A very considerable 
part of our population,” he said, “are liv- 
ing in homes that are entirely inadequate.” 

“I look for a big break in our depres- 
sion,” Mr. Harriman declared,” when the 
building industry begins to funetion on 
a broad bases and when people turn to 
homes instead of automobiles.” 


Shorter Working Period 


Mr. Harriman declared that a 
of changes must 





number 


perity is restored. “I believe that there 
must come a still further shortening of 
hours of labor.” This is inevitable, he 


said, on sound economic grounds. 
Shorter work periods are necessary not 
only to divide work but also to increase 
spending, he declared, pointing out that 
there would be fewer automobiles sold if 


the 12-hour day still prevailed in in- 
dustry. 
Something must also be done to im- 


prove the situation in agriculture, he said 
“With 25,000,000 people on farms without 


purchasing power,” he added, “there can 
be no return to prosperity.” 
Speculative Period 
An economic council, planning on a 
conservative basis, could have’ great 


value, he said. Such a body, had it been 


in existence, would have pointed out the | 
dangers of overspeculation which precip- | 


itated the depression 
The speculative period prior to the de- 


pression was caused by a faulty credit 
system, he asserted The credit basis 
was all wrong—credit was unduly ex- 
tended.” The banks, he added, would 
have been glad to curtail credit but the 
situation was not in their hands 


“We were imbued with the idea of a new 
economic era and believed that old laws 
didn’t hold,” he declared 

Mr. Harriman expressed the belief that 
reports of the extent of unemployment are 
exaggerated. The estimate of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, which 
places the figure at 7,300,000, he said, is an 
exaggeration. 

He declared also that the number of 
people in actual want is not so great as 
generally supposed. 

Professor Clark asserted that an eco- 
nomic planning board poe in by 
the Government is highly desirable. Some 
kind of unemployment insurance, he de- 
clared is inevitable. 

Unemployment Insurance 

Asked if he believed compulsory unem- 
ployment insurance would help the situa- 
tion, Mr. Harriman expressed his feeling 
that the dole encourages unemployment 
and that it did so in England 

Chairman La Follette, citing the latest 
report of the British Labor Ministry, 
brought out that of the 12,000,000 persons 


entitled to dole benefits in England, only 
50 per cent have drawn premiums. Ot! 
the remaining 50 per cent, more than 


one-half have drawn benefits for less than 
one month in each year, and 75 per cent 


of those who have drawn benefits did so 
for less than three months. Only 3 pe 
cent of those who receive benefits under 


the British system were benefited for six 
months in a year, the chairman informed 
the witness. 


“I am not familiar with 
the British system,” Mr. Harriman said 

Prof. Clark suggested that a national 
council whose members would be appointed 
by the President and who would be fa- 
vorable to employers’ and labor organi- 
zations be established. Such an organ- 
ization could go a long way in regulat- 
ing business gthrough control of two ma- 
jor business practices, credit and specula- 
tion. 

The Committee will meet again Oct. 27. 


the details of 


Counselor on St. Lawrence 
° ° ° . ° 
Project Arrives in Capital 
Henry J. Allen, former United States 
Senator, who has been appointed coun- 
selor to the Department of State on the 
St. Lawrence seaway development nego- 
tiations, has arrived in Washington, ac- 
cording to an oral statement Oct. 26 by 
the Secretary of State, Henry L. Stimson 
Secretary Stimson stated that he had 
not yet held a conference with Mr. Allen 
The negotiations will be carried on direct 
between the United States and Canada 
through the legations in Washington and 
Ottawa, the Department of State has an- 
nounced 


Nation’s Defense Adequate, 
Asserts President Hoover 


{Continued from Page 1.1 
partment of War stated on Oct. 26. 
statement follows in full text: 

The Secretary of War has instructed 
all Corps Areas and Department Com- 
manders, the Commanding General, 16th 
Brigade, the general superintendents of 
the Army Transport Service, commanding 


The 


officers of engineer districts and others 
concerned, to cooperate in the celebration 
of Navy Day, Oct. 27, 1931, by dressing 


Army transports, river and harbor, coast 
artillery engineers and other facilities un- 
der their jurisdiction that may be in port 
on that day. 

He has addressed the following message 
to the Secretary of the Navy: 

“May Navy Day, 1931, recall to the 
American people the Navy Department's 


splendid record of achievement in their 
service and the conspicuous part it has 
played in defending their ideals. The 


Army that has served beside you in peace 
and war appreciates your unselfish de- 
votion to national defense and extends its 
best wishes for your continued success.” 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur, Chief of Staff, 
has forwarded to the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations the following message: 

“My Dear Admiral Pratt Among the 
many advantages which institutions pos- 
sess over individuals is their ability to 
select their own birthdays The Navy 
has been especially wise in choice of 
Oct. 27 for Navy Day. It has associated 
with itself the natal date of that great, 
wise and fearless American, Theodore 
Roosevelt. Permit me on behalf of the 
Army to express the friendship and esteem 


its 


proper | 


take place before pros- | 
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DESIGN FOR POST OFFICE BUILDING AT MINNEAPOLIS | More Concerns 








Work of clearing the site and excavating for foundations for the post office building to be erected at Minneap- 
olis, Minn., is soon to begin, according to the architect, W. 
engineers, who have also drawn the plans. 


architect 


Concrete Results 


Of White House 
Talks Described 


Agreements on Gold Basis 
And Reparations Viewed 
As Main Achievements of 
M. Laval’s Visit 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


can be taken to bring about the de- 
sired end 

The statement in the joint announce- 
ment by President Hoover and M. Laval 


pledges only that the two Governments 
will continue to “examine ways and means 
for stabilization of exchange.” It goes no 
further. Such studies are not always 
necessary, but they have become neces- 
sary “fairly recently and that is what 


jis being done now and what will continue 


to be done in the interest of 
some of the barriers to trade.” 

It is not for the subordinate Officials 
of this Government to predict what may 
develop in the future. None can foretell 
what action will be necessary in the effort 
to stabilize exchange 


All Currencies Involved 


removing 


The fact is recognized that something 
ought to be done, but what that something 
is for the moment appears not de- 
terminable 

The studies relate to all currencies, It 
is obvious that the dollar and franc sit- 


uations are all right, but there are others 
that are not. There is no implication that 
the discussions between the heads of the 
two Governments involved methods of 
dealing with the pound sterling. They did 
not in fact deal with the problem repre- 
sented by Britain going off the _ gold 
Standard any more than with German 
marks, or zlotys or pesos or any other 
monetary unit 
Central banks of the several countries 
obviously are directly concerned with these 


problems for there is hardly a day goes| 


by that the central banks are 
upon to answer questions relating to ex- 
change The central banks, therefore, 
naturally are at work under present con- 
ditions trying to find the proper method 
of dealing with exchange that the min- 
imum of difficulties obtain for all con- 
cerned. 
Representative Ayres’ Views 

Opposition to “anything 
debt reduction—even the proposed debt 
holiday or moratorium—which does not 
require as a condition a very substantial 
curtailment by the debtor nations of ex- 
penditures for military and naval estab- 
lishments,” will be made by Representa- 
tive Ayres (Dem.), of Wichita, Kans., a 
member of the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations, according to a statement is- 
ued from his office Oct. 26. 

He said that he believes the proposed 
moratorium will lead only to ultimate can- 
cellation of debts, adding that benefit of 
such a cancellation would be confined vir- 
tually to international bankers having 
loans and other investments in these 
csuntries amounting to billions of dollars 

Mr. Ayres said that the cancellation of 
the $11,000,000,000 in principal owing this 
country from foreign nations would mean 
shifting from European to American tax- 
payers the entire burden of liquidating 
our public debt. Mr. Ayres’ statement fol- 
lows in full text: 


Has Studied Question 


not called 


savoring of a 


Last June President Hoover wired Con- 
gressmen and Senators to ascertain their 
views regarding the proposed moratorium. 


I replied to this inquiry with the state- 
ment that owing to the fact that this func- 
tion could not be acted upon until Con- 
gress convened, cither in December or was 
called into special session prior to that 
time, I would have ample opportunity in 
the meantime to make a thorough study 
of the plan, and would withhold my deci- 
sion until that time 

I have been studying the question from 
that date until the present time, and have 
reached the conclusion that this Govern- 
ment should not commit itself to any 
course until the whole question—and it is 
a large and involved one—has been inves- 
tigated by Congress. For it is a vast ma- 
jority of the people of this Nation, as 
against a relatively few, who will suffer 
being hasty, we take an unwise 


if, by 
course 

I had a feeling at that time there was 
more back of the proposed moratorium 
than mere assistance to Germany. Since 
reading Garet Garrett's article. “The 
Rescue of Germany,” I am all the more 
convinced that it is best not to be too 
hasty in the matter. 

Sees Cancellation 

There is no doubt in my mind that this 
proposed moratorium means ultimate debt 
cancellation. It is a case where the inter- 
national bankers in the United States want 
their private investments in those foreign 
countries made secure by cancellation of 


the national indebtedness to this coun- 
try. I will have to have a change of heart 
and certainly a change of mind before 


I bring myself to do this 

The bonded indebtedness of foreign 
nations to the United States on June 30 
last was $11,466,028.562. This sum is draw- 
ing various rates of interest and is payable 
over a long period of years. Including in- 
terest. when. the entire debt shall have 
been liqundated, we will have been paid a 
total sum of more than $22,000,000,000. 

The cancellation of the $11,000,000 in 
principal owing us would mean shifting 
from European to American taxpayers the 
entire burden of liquidating our public 
debt. The benefit of this cancellation would 
be confined practically to international 
bankers having loans and other invest- 
ments in these countries amounting to 
billions of dollars 


Opposes Debt Reduction 

If the American people are ready to 
have their Representatives in Congress vote 
to shift this burden from European to 
American shoulders they had better let 
ome of us know it soon, as the question 
V be up for settlement after Congress 
convenes. I will have to be convinced 
that the majority of the people of this 
Nation would be benefited by this move 
before I will lend any support to any plan 


wil 


/in which we hold the Navy and to wish| which ultimately will lead to cancellation. 


‘you many happy returns of the day.” 





That my position may not be misunder- 


Senator Bulkley Accords With Senator Glass’ View on 


Rediscount Powers of Reserve Banks 


An investment by the Federal Govern- 


ment in the stock of Federal land banks 
in an amount of $2,000,000,000 or even 
more, and an amendment to the Farm 


Loan Act to permit those institutions to 
“purchase or rediscount loans made on 
real estate security, either agricultural or 
urban, or even permit them to purchase or 
rediscount loans based on bonds or stocks” 
has been proposed as a measure to help 
meet the present emergency situation by 
Senator Bulkley ‘Dem.), of Ohio, member 
of the Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Senator Bulkley's proposal is in the form 
of a letter to Senator Glass (Dem.). of 
Virginia, in response to Mr. Glass’ letter 
of Oct. 10, questioning the necessity for 
enlarging the rediscount powers of the 
Federal reserve banks. (Senator Glass’ 
letter appeared in full text in the issue 
of Oct. 12). 

The Ohio Senator expressed his oppo- 
sition to “any relaxation whatever in the 
principle involved in what is rediscount- 
able at Federal reserve banks,” and de- 
clared his belief that it is unnecessary as 
the emergency can be met by his proposal. 


Favorable Effect of 
Credit Pool Is Noted 


The announcement by the President 
of plans for a National Credit Corporation, 
and for other measures “has had some 
favorable effect in restoring confidence,” 
Senator Bulkley wrote, and “we would do} 
well if we can find some manner of giv- 


ing constructive help that is at least 
within the letter of the President's an- 
nounced program and not inconsistent | 


with the legitimate purposes behind that 
program.” 

In some respects, the President’s pro- 
gram is inadequate, in Senator Bulkley’s | 
opinion, and “if the suggested broadening 
of the base for eligible paper is to be inter- | 
| preted as proposing a change in the prin- | 


ciples of the Federal Reserve Act, it is 
unsound.” j 
Senator Glass, when questioned about | 


the letter addressed to him by Senator 
Bulkley, who is a member of the Glass sub- 
committee which is preparing a banking 
bill, expressed the utmost satisfaction at 
finding Senator Bulkley so completely in| 
accord with the proposition that_ there | 
should be no tampering with the Federal 
Reserve System in the attempt to cure the 
existing emergency. 

“I am especially glad,” said Senator 
Glass, “to have Senator Bulkley in agree- 
ment with other members of the  sub- 
committee on this vital point. I am dis- | 
posed also to concur with Senator Bulk- | 
ley’s view that effective remedies could | 
more promptly be applied through some 
established agency of the Government 
such as the Federal land banks rather 
than through a corporation akin in_ its} 
purposes and activities to the old War| 
Finance Corporation. | 

“Whether the amount required would be | 
greater or less than that suggested by 
Senator Bulkley and whether the pro- 
posed relief should be confined to real es- 
tate securities would be details for careful 
consideration by the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committees of Congress. I am as- 
suming, from the text of Senator Bulkley’s | 
letter, that his proposal is to meet a tem- 
porary emergency, which undoubtedly ex- | 
ists, and is not intended to put the Gov- 
ernment permanently in the business of 
dealing in real estate securities.” 

Senator Bulkley’s letter dated Oct. 20 





follows in full text: 

Your good letter of Oct. 12 has had 
much careful thought ever since I re- 
ceived it last week. I have taken the} 


liberty of showing it in confidence to sev- 
eral of our leading bankers in Cleveland 
and to Gov. E. R. Fancher and Chairman 
George DeCamp of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Cleveland. I am glad to advise 
you that I find their sentiment is strongly | 
opposed to “broadening the base for eli- | 
gible paper” at the Federal reserve banks, 
just as you are. 

I find none of them are willing to go 
any further than to suggest that there 
be some temporary broadening in order | 
to ride over a very severe emergency which 
certainly exists in Ohio and I presume 
elsewhere also. 


Opposed to Change 


In Federal Reserve 

Personally, I am opposed to any re-)| 
laxation whatever in the principle involved 
in what is rediscountable at Federal re- 
serve banks. I can not, of course, deny 
that a certain measure of relaxation would 
give great temporary relief, and, if we 
could be sure that it would not go too 
far or last too long, it would do no harm 
whatever 

But the difficulty is that in the nature 
of the case there can be no guarantee as 
to how far it will go, or how long it will 
last, if we once set the precedent of tam- 
pering with the principles on which the} 
Federal Reserve Act is based. I do not 
think it is necessary to weigh against this | 
consideration the extremity of the present | 


Ohio Governor Summons 


Meeting for Coal Industry 


CoLumBus, OHIO, Oct. 26. 

Governor George White today an- 
nounced that he has called a coal con- 
ference in the hope of arriving at an} 
agreement that will stabilize the bi- 
tuminous coal industry in Ohio. He said |} 
he invited representatives of miners to} 
meet him on Oct. 29, and will present the | 
results of this meeting to the operators | 
on Oct. 30. | 


stood I shall strongly oppose anything 
savoring of a debt reduction—even the 
proposed debt holiday or moratorium 
which does not require as a condition a 
very substantial curtailment by the debtor 
nations of expenditures for military and 
naval establishments. 

When these nations declare a holiday on 
expenditures for armaments it will be time | 
for the United States to consider a holidav 

{on the payment of their debts to us. That | 
is the way I feel abovdt it. 


| tion 





emergency because I think it 


meet the emergency 


storing confidence. 


Federal Investment in Land Banks 
To Help Meet Emergency Is Urged 





H. Tusler of Magney and Tusler, architects and 
The design, shown above, has just been made available by the 
t. The structure, completed, is estimated to cost $4,150,000, for which Congress has authorized an ap- 
propriation. The building is to be located on First Street, south, between Marquette Street and Third Avenue. 


possible to 
in another 

It seems clear to me that the announce- 
ment made at the White House two weeks 
ago has had some favorable effect in re- 
s . And yet I believe that 
In some respects it is inadequate, and, if 
the suggested broadening of the base for 
eligible paper is to be interpreted as pro- 
osing a change in the principles of the 


way. 


ederal Reserve Act, it is unsound 


We are, however, 


nounced program 


program, 


There is considerable faltering about the 
organization of the National Credit Corpo- 
assume that 


ration, and 
difficulties 


even 


involved in 


provides nothing but 
of relief for embarras 


c of all banks now 
with liquid resources. 


And although some higher figures have 
been hopefully suggested, it is quite likely 
that the amount of subscriptions to this 
exceed 
the originally suggested amount of $500,- 
much 
will be necessary to accomplish the pur- 
best opinions that 


organization will not 


000,000. It is difficult 


poses in view, but the 


if we 


and not 


it 


a 
sed 


very 


to 


cer 


may 





ain 


A V confronted by a very 
serious condition and I think we would 
do well if we can find some manner of 
giving constructive help that is at least 
within the letter of the President’s an- 

C inconsistent 
with the legitimate purposes behind that 


be 


institutions 


much 


say 


how 


the | 
over- 
come with reasonable promptness so that 
it may actually start to function, still it 
measure 
at 
the cost of a direct weakening of the posi- 


properly fortified 


Adopting Plan of 
Dismissal Wages 


‘Principle of the Employer’s 
Responsibility Is Said to 
Be Recognized in Per- 
manent Lay Offs 





Plans for the payment of dismissal com- 
pensation are of comparatively recent ori- 
gin in the United States, but a recent 
study lists 49 companies which have 
adopted the principle of payment of com- 
|pensation to workers who are dismissed 


through no fault of their own, according 
to information made available Oct. 26 
|by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
Department of Labor. 


The details of the plans vary, but they 
are alike in accepting the principle of 
the employers’ responsibility for the pre- 
vention of permanent lay offs or the less- 
ening of hardships when they can not be 
prevented. The most carefully formu- 
lated plans, according to the study, which 
was made by the Industrial Relations Sec- 
tion of Princeton University, base the 
dismissal compensation on both age and 
service, it was pointed out. This is said 
to show that “in the minds of the re- 
sponsible executives, neither of the two 
factors can be disregarded, though par- 
ticular weights can be assigned to them 
in the formula used.” 


The following additional 
was supplied: 
Morale of Employes 


Among the secondary reasons for es- 
tablishment of compensation plans is the 
desire on the part of the company to off- 
set the adverse effect on the morale of 
employes, who are alarmed when fellow 
workers are dismissed unless some assur- 
ance is given that They will be treated 
fairly Without the provision of some 
safeguard for the jobs of their employes, 
adverse criticism may also extend to the 
surrounding community, and industry, it 
is said, undoubtedly attaches greater im- 
portance both to favorable and unfavor- 
able reactions on the part of the public 
toward industrial relations policies since 
the beginning of the present depression. 


Dismissal over which the employe has 
no control, the study says, is caused by 
such factors as technological unemploy- 
{ment and unemployment resulting from fi- 
|nancial, managerial and market changes, 
}as well as inefficiency on the part of the 
worker who can not adapt himself to 
changing conditions. 


Transfer of Workers 


| One of the most important causes of 
the development of dismissal compensa- 
tion is said to be the closing of plants 
or the transfer of processes following a 
merger, as the less efficient or poorly lo- 
cated units are often discontinued in the 
attempt to lower production, manage- 
ment, or distribution costs. Some compa- 
nies have found the transfer of the less 
specialized workers to involve many prob- 
lems for the worker and the concern, 
while in other cases it has been possible 
to provide all employes in the closed plant 
an opportunity to work in some other 
operation of the company. 


Although the dismissal 


information 


compensation 


I have been able to get indicate that $500,-|has the primary purpose of preventing 


| [Continued on Page 9, Column 1.) 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 2.] 
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Inadequate Diets 
Causing Disease 
In Some Sections 


Minimum Food Needs for 
Health Maintenance Set 
Forth by Bureau of Home 
Economics 


Diseases due to inadequate diet are now 
cropping out in certain industrial centers 
of the Nation where the breadwinners have 
been long unemployed, the Bureau of 
Home Economics of the Department of 
Agriculture pointed out in a statement 
made public Oct. 21 calling attention to 
the least expensive diet necessary for min- 
imum subsistence. The statement follows 
in full text: 

When rigid economy must be observed, 
families often attempt to live solely on 
those food materials which quiet hunger 

angs at the least cost. The food ma- 
erials are flour, corn meal, or other 
cereals, sugar and syrup, and the cheapest 
forms of fat. 
Certain Substances Lacking 


Such food will keep people alive, but 
will definitely lower their vitality and 
resistance to infection, and gradually 
bring about nutritional diseases, as pel- 
lagra, scurvy and a kind of eye trouble 
among others. Our country has been rela- 
tively free from such diseases, but they 
are now making their appearance in cer- 
tain industrial localities where heads of 
families nave been long out of work. 

Such trouble comes not because cereals, 
fats and sugars are in themselves un- 
wholesome foods, but because they lack 
certain substances necessary for a well- 
balanced diet. Milk, vegetables, and small 
quantities of lean meat, fish, and eggs 
provide these needed substances, and thus 
well deserve to be called “protective foods.” 

The diets suggested below are not ade- 
quate diets, since the “protective” foods 
are provided only in minimum quantities, 
without any margin of safety. In addi- 
tion, the energy-giving value of the diet 
is low. In fact these rations are on the 
nutritional borderline in every respect. But 
when the food-money will not purchase 
fully adequate diets it is wiser to provide 
an insufficient amount of a balanced diet 
rather than to saitsfy the appvetitie at the 
expense of the protective foods. 

in order to provide enough foods for 
moderate work for the adults and for 
normal growth in children, all the items 
listed should be increased at least by one- 
half; for heavy work for adults, the grain 

roducts, fats and oils and sweets should 
e doubled; all other items should be in- 
creased at least by one-half. 

Three pounds of bread count the same 
as two pounds of flour; 5's pounds of 
potatoes, or 3'2 pounds of sweet pota- 
toes may replace to advantage one pound 
of flour or meal. 

Rice Polishings Usalable 

In the South where rice polishings are 
usually available at low cost from near-by 
mills its use up to a pound per person 
pcr week is recommended if it can be ob- 
tained at a price not to exceed that of 
corn-meal. If it has been heated and dried 
in a rotary drum, its keeping qualities 
are much improved. 

A iresh supply can probably be held 
two weeks without becoming rancid. It 
can be mixed by the housewife with corn 
meal or flour in making bzead or biscuit, 
using one measure of the rice polishings to | 
five or six measures of the meal or flour. | 

The cheapest adequate diets are based | 
on bread and milk. Therefore, a liberal 
milk supply is of prime importance in 
maintenance rations. Whenever possible 
every family should have a cow or milk 
goat. Where fresh milk is not available, | 
the dried or evaporated forms should be 
used. One pound of evaporated milk cor- 
responds approximately to 1 quart of fluid 
whole milk. 

Dry skim milk is, in some sections of 
the country, the cheapest form of milk 
solids; 1 pound of dry skim milk and 5 or 
6 ounces of butter may be used for every 
5 quarts of fresh whole milk or 5 pounds 
of evaporated milk. Dry skim milk may 
be bought from jobbers supplying bakers 
in 200-pound barrels at 7 to 9 cents per 
pound, f.o.b. This can be distributed in| 
paper bags to each family once a week. 

The quantities of fruit and of vegeta- | 
bles, particularly those of green and yel- | 
low color, should be increased whenever | 
possible. Family or cooperative gardens, | 
or cooperative purchasing should be re- | 
quired, as these measures will help reduce | 
the cost of these supplies. The county 
extension agents and the State extension 
service will advise as to methods. 


Minimum Diets Outlined 


Accompanying the statement the Bu- 
reau attached a table setting forth a bal- 
anced minimum maintenance ration for 
periods of inactivity adapted to food hab- 
its of the North in the following quan- 
tities for one month: 

A child from 2 to 6 years of age should 
have 8 pounds monthly of flour, meal, oat- 
meal, whole or cracked wheat, rice, mac- 
aroni, etc., while a child from 6 to 10 years 
should have 12 pounds, one from 11 to 15 
16 pounds, and an adult 12 pounds. The 
child from 2 to 6 should have 15 pounds 
of milk, evaporated or other forms, com- 
pared with 10 pounds for the child from 
6 to 10 years of age, and 8 for the child 
from 11 to 15. The adult should have 3 
pounds of milk per month. 

The child of the first age group should 
have 1'2 pounds of fats per month, in- 
cluding lard, salt, bacon, butter, etc.; the 
child of the second age group should have 
3 pounds, that of the third group 4 pounds. 
An adult should have 3 pounds. 

As for sugar, the child of the first age 
group should have 1 pound per month, 
that of the second group 4 pounds, that 
of the third group 5 poufds, and the adult 
5 pounds. As for dried beans, the child 
of the first age group should have '2 pound 
per month, that of the second, 1 pound, 
and the child of the third group 2 pounds. 
An adult should have 3 pounds of dried 
beans per month. 

Five lbs. of potatoes is the minimum 
maintenance ration for the child from 2 
to 6. 10 lbs. for the child from 6 to 10, and 
10 for the adult. All groups each need 5 
Ibs. of cabbage if this vegetable is taken 
for the diet. As to tomatoes, the child 
of the first age group needs 2 lbs., and 
1% are required for each of the other 
groups. 

Vegetable Needs Listed 

In selecting assorted vegetables such as 
carrots, onions, turnips, or fruit, children 
of the two lowest age groups need 5 lbs. 
per month each, the child from 11 to 15 
years of age 7 lbs., and the adult 5 lbs. 

Children in the first age group, that is, 
from 2 to 6, and those from the second, 
6 to 11 years, need 1 dozen eggs per month 
according to the table, which children 
from 11 to 15 will be maintained on one- 
half dozen. As for lean meat. fish, poul- 
try, etc., 1 lb. is tabulated for the child 
from 6 to 11. 2 lbs. for the child from 11 to 
13, and 4 lbs. for the adult. Cheese is 
distributed from *% lb. for the child from 
6 to 10, to ‘2 lb., for the next age group, 
to % lb. for the adult. 

Food materials so distributed for a 
month contain 1.900 calories for the adult, 
2,300 for the child from 11 to 15 years of 
age. 1.880 for the child from 6 to 10, and 
1,250 for the child from 2 to 6. 


Board to Furnish Wheat 
For Seed in North Dakota 


Bismarck, N. Dak., Oct. 26 


Governor George F. Shafer today re- 
ceived word from C. B. Denman, acting 
chairman of the Federal Farm Board, 
that the Board has approved of a proposal 
by which the Grain Stabilization Cor- 

ration will furnish seed Spring wheat 
© boards of county commissioners in the 


drought areas of North Dakota and Mon-|pound of net contents.’—IJssued by the! 


tana. 


Industrial Growth 
Shown in Palestine 


Number of Enterprises Is More 
Than Six Times the Total 
During World War 
The number of industrial enterprises in 
Palestine has grown from 102, employing 


1,322 persons, before the Armistice, to 617, 
with a personnel of 6,777 persons, as re- 
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Machine Digs Trenches 
On Construction Work 
At Hoover Dam Site 


vealed by the new census just taken, ac- | 


cording to a report from Vice Consul H. 
G. Minnigerode, Jerusalem. 


There was paid out by the industrial 
enterprises in 1929, $1,674,873 in wages, 
$4,074,743 for raw materials, and produced 
products, of which the total value was 
$8,045,711, while total capital amounted to 
$5,942,046. 

Increasing variety of imdustrial enter- 
prises is revealed by the census. The most 
outstanding among these are flour-mill 
products, textiles, ironworks, leather and 
cement. 

The results of the census of industries 
and handicrafts, were obtained by special 
enumerators, selected by the Zionist Or- 
ganization, who personally visited all en- 
terprises within the localities assigned to 
them. 

All of the enumerated enterprises are 
classified under two main generalizations, 
industries and handicrafts. These two 
classes were included in the same census 
since industries in Palestine are still in 
an elementary stage and the handicrafts, 
in consequence, form an exceptionally im- 
portant factor in production.—Issued by 
the Department of Commerce. 


Grocery Stores Told 
To Set Aside Space 


For Filling Orders 


Cost Under Present Method 
Is High and Interferes 
With Service, Declares 
Commerce Department 


Every retail grocery store should have a 
special out-of-the-way space in the rear 
or in an adjoining room for assembling 


‘outgoing orders, the Merchandising Re- 


search Division of the Department of 
Commerce recommended Oct. 26. y 

It was found in a study that much time | 
and profit are lost in many retail grocery 
stores by duplication of effort and by in-| 
terference with service to customers_be- 
cause of order filling on the sales floor, 
the statement disclosed. The cost of or- 
der filling in certain stores was found to 
run as high as about 5 cents in each $1 
of net sales. 

Important Savings Possible 

The statement follows in full text: | 

That retail grocers may M many in- 
stances effect important savings in costs 
and increase their net returns through 
more efficient handling gf the work of 
assembling orders for delivery is one con- 
clusion which the Merchandizing. Re- 
search Division of the Commerce Depart- 
ment draws from its recent detailed 
analysis of store operations made in con- 
nection with the Louisville Grocery 
Survey. ; 

The report presenting results of this 
phase of the Louisville study has just 
been issued by the Department under the 
title “Costs, Markets and Methods in 
Grocery Retailing.” It is a thorough 
analysis from the grocer’s standpoint of | 
the method of determining costs of the 
principal elements of store operation and 
maintenance upon which the profit or| 
loss of the business very largely depends. | 

Order assembly, even when most capa- | 
bly performed, is an extremely time-| 
consuming and consequently expensive | 
operation for the service store, the re-| 
port holds. Every person in the estab- 
lishment, from the proprietor or manager | 
to the cleaning boy, commonly spends) 
qaonsiderable time at it every day. | 

A single job which consumes so much 
of the entire clerk, time becomes a fertile 
field for the growth of wasteful prac-| 
tices. Unnecessary operations, duplication 
of effort, lost motion and similar faults | 
creep in—taking toll of net profit through 
waste of wages. 


Order-filling Cost Runs High 

The survey findings indicate that order 
assembly at present is not efficiently con-| 
ducted in a large proportion of grocery | 
stores. The cost of this single function 
in Louisville was found to run as high 
as approximately 5 cents in each dollar | 
of net sales. Clerks were generally found | 
to be laboring diligenlty, but under con- 
ditions denying possibility of low cost. 

In every case studied, order assembly 
was being performed from the regular dis- 
play and retail stock of the store. This, 
the report holds, is faulty in many cases, 
particularly among the larger size stores. 
Order assembly is essentially out-turn 
from storage. Clerks assembling orders | 
get in the way of those serving customers | 
Confusion results; work is slowed up; the | 
customer is inconvenienced and annoyed. 

The solution offered is, wherever possi- | 
ble, to remove the function of assembly 
from the retail selling floor, or at least | 
well to the rear. Many stores have access | 
to an alley, corner or back street. In such 
stores a back room may be set up, 
equipped with a skeleton stock of the en- 
tire unrefrigerated commodity line, and 
also such surplus stock as need be on 
hand. | 

Out of such stock, order assembly can | 
be conducted in less time than in the old 
way, as the required commodities will be 
grouped closely at hand. Clerks engaged 
in order assembly will no longer crowd 
upon customers and the clerks serving 
them. The entire retail space will be de- 
voted to its proper duty of selling goods. 
Delivery also will generally be facilitated 
by such an arrangement, and front park- 
ing space left open for customer use. 


Diagram of Store Shown 

The Department's study, “Cost, Markets 
and Methods in Grocery Retailing” pre- 
sents in detail the results of its analysis 
of order assembly and delivery service 
and the allocation of costs to these impor- 
tant functions. A diagram with measure- 
ments is included of a specimen store of 
average size, arranged with the suggested 
back room for the work of ortler assem- 
bling. Other illustrations show the move- | 
ment of clerks in a number of specially | 
conducted tests of order assembly in the | 
actual operations of Louisville stores. 

“Cost, Markets and Methods in Grocery 
Retailing” may be obtained from i Gov- 
ernment Printing Office in Washington, 
or from District Offices of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce through- 
out the country. Price, 20 cents per copy. 


First Tomato Seizure 
Made Under New Law 


The first seizure of canned tomatoes 


found to fall below the standards es-| 


| the 


YRENCHES to run off muck and 
water from construction work at 
and below the level of the Colorado 
River at the Hoover Dam site are es- 
sentials for which the construction en- 
gineers have made provision, according 
to accounts of work progress in Recla- 
mation Era, published by the National 
2eclamation Service, which has direc- 
tion of the undertaking for the United 
States Government. A trencher is 
shown at work digging a ditch and 
laying the extracted soil, clay and sand 
alongside as it progresses along the line 
laid out for the trench. 


‘T 


Stars Are Studied | 


For Compilation of 


Topographical Map 


Radio Also Is Put to Use by 
Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey in Observations and 
Calculations 


The Commerce Department’s Coast and 
yecdetic Survey, with the aid of time 
signals sent from the Naval Observatory, 
is planning to utilize the stars at several 
points along the Mississippi River for sci- 
entific calcuiations. 

The exvert in charge of this work, Jo- 
seph P. Lushene, will use the data from | 
his observations to adjust an arc of trian- | 
gulation from Chester, Ill., to St. Paul, 
Minn. These arcs of triangulation are of 
vast importance to engineers and others 
in private industry. Engineers can get 
exact geographical information of a piece 
of ground, as to its elevation, latitude and 
longitude that would cost large sums of 
money if this work were to be carried out 
by the individual. 


“Triangulation Plan” 


The Survey engineers have been en- 
gaged for a number of years on a “trian- 
gulation plan” of the 3,000,000-odd square 
miles of the United States, setting bronze 
markers at various points in order to fix | 
the basis for a system of topographical | 
maps which will be available to any engi- 
neer or sciéntist. The actual valué of this | 
work is incalculable, it is said, to the} 
building and engineering and other indus- | 
tries of the country. | 

Mr. Lushene will call to his aid another | 
branch of science, the radio, in helping 
him greatly to simplify his observations 
and calculations. With the aid of a radio, 
complicated scientific observations, ordi- 
narily taking two or three nights, can be 
completed in a single night. 

Longitude determinations, which are 
made by comparing the time from ob- 
servations on the stars as they pass the 
meridian at the field stations with the 
time signals sent from the United States 
Naval Observatory in Washington, are ex- 
ceedingly accurate. This comparison gives 
the difference in time between the .75th 
Meridian and the field station and the Wif- 
ference in longitude thus becomes known. 

One Observing Party 

A single observing party is all that is 
now needed in the field, while before 
the radio came into use, it was necessary 
to have two observers, one at a_ point 
whose longitude had previously been de- 
termined and the other at the new sta- 
tion. The stations had to be placed within 
a reasonable distance of a telegraph line 
for otherwise great expense would be in- 
volved in connecting by wire the telegraph 
line and the observatory. 

This meant very little freedom of choice 
in the location of the longitude station 
and the triangulation often had to be ex- 
panded in order to make connection with 
the astronomical station. With the radio| 
there is no restriction as to the location! 
of stations except that high mountain! 
peaks are not used for longitude determi- 
nations because of the difficulty of carry- 
ing the instruments to the top. In gen- 
eral, stations are used to which the auto- 
mobile truck that carries the astronomical 
instruments can be driven. 

The radio is of value not only to the 
geodetic engineer in the determination of 
longitude but it is invaluable for the same 
purpose to the navigator of a ship. Today 
the navigator can use an ordinary pocket 
watch, receive his time signals by radio 
and be able to determine his longitude 
with greater accuracy than previously 
when he had to depend on the constancy 
of the rate of the chronometer. This is 
another instance of a scientific discovery 
having been put to practical use. 

A; far as latitude determinations are 
concerned the radio is, of course, of no 
assistance for the latitude observations do 
not depend on accurate time determina- 


tions.—Issued by the Department of Com- 
merce. 


G ‘ading Standards 
Fixed for Turkeys 


Requirements Listed by Bureau 
Of Agricultural Economics 


What the well-dressed Thanksgiving or 
Christmas turkey will wear this year as it 
comes from the market ready for final 
preparation in the kitchen is indicated in 
schedule of Tentative United States 
Standards and Grades for Dressed Turk- 
eys, a style sheet which the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics has issued to guide 
the work of the Federal turkey graders 


tablished by the McNary-Mapes amend-| this Fall. 


ment to the Federal Food and Drugs Act 
was on Oct. 20 when Deputy Marshal 
William Puhl confiscated 128 cases of 
goods which had been shipped by a Fred- 
erica, Del., concern to a consignee in Phil- 
adelphia, according to C. S. Brinton, chief 
of the Philadelphia, Station of the }t'ed- 
eral Food and Drug Administration. 

The tomatoes, packed in No. 10 cans, 
contained an exccssive quantity of skin, 
thus making them substandard under the 
McNary-Mapes amendment. The offense, 
under the law, consisted in the fact that 
the shipper had failed to label his toma- 
toes, “Below U. S. Standard—Low Quality 
But Not Illegal.” 
|. The official standard for canned toma- 
toes designates that the product “shall be 
considered as peeled when there are not 
{more than 1.5 square inches of peel per 


| Department of Agriculture. 


These turkey graders are the men who 
are authorized to affix grade tags to 
the birds. The four grades are: U. S. 
Special, U. S. Prime, U. S. Choice, and 
U. S. Commercial. The birds are also 
classified as young or old turkeys. 

Specifications Listed 

A young hen turkey that grades U. S. 
Prime must satisfy ratner strict quality re- 
quirements. The specifications jor such a 
bird are: “Young, soft-meated female bird, 


| with well-fleshed breast, and with entire 


carcass well covered with fat. 

“Must be well bled, well dressed, wiih 
breast practically tree of pin feathers, and 
only few scattered pin feathers over re- 
mainder of carcass. Crop must be empty. 
Orly very slight flesn or skin bruises, 
abrasions, or discolorations permitted, with 
breast practically free of such defects. 


“Slightly dented breast bones (not to 


| exceed one-half inch) permitted, but no | 


7,19394 — Che Anited 


Foreign Fruits 


Being Produced 


 InUnited States 


Many Are Being Developed | 
Here on a Commercial | 


i 


Seale, Asserts 
Pomologist 


Federal | 


Many exotic fruits, such as the mango, 
papaya, cherimoya, avocado, Japanese | 
| persimmon, Surinam cherry, loquat, Natal | 
plum and jaboticaba, are being produced | 
in the United States, some already in| 
commercial quantities and others await-| 
| ing such publicity as the avocado received 
to make it familiar to the public, H. P.| 
Gould, pomologist of the Division of Hor- 


ticultural Crops and Diseases, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, stated orally Oct. 26. 


Many of these fruits, widely used in 
their native regions, have excellent flavor 
and high food value, Mr. Gould said; 
others are of such flavors that the pub- 
lic generally would have to “learn to 
like them,” and still others probably will 
never appeal to more than a few of the 
population of the United States. The| 
following information also was made 
available by Mr. Gould: | 


Avocado Most Widely Used 


Culture of the avocado, sometimes called | 
the “alligator pear,” one of the most 
widely used of these fruits in the United 
States, benefited from publicity received 
on various occasions, and production has} 
now reached a stage whege marketing | 
problems have developed. The fruit is| 
widely grown in tropical America, and is} 
produced on a considerable scale in Florida 
and California. About 100 varieties are 
available in the United States. 

The best varieties of mango have been| 
described as reminding one oi “a large, | 
somewhat flattered, very tender and juicy | 
peach, but with a fragrance and spicy 
flavor not to be found in any other fruit.” | 
The fruits weigh about a pound. They 
are grown on a small commercial scale} 
in Florida. The mango has a pleasant 
taste and contains a considerable amount 
of sugar. It has met with a ready sale 
in local and northern markets, but pro- 
duction is still small. 


Papaya Growers Organized | 


The papaya, one of the most common 
and important fruits in the Philippines, 
Central America, Brazil, and Hawaii, is 
grown in Florida and California commer- 
cially. The fruits weigh 2 to 4 pounds 
each, and are served in the same way as 
canteloupes. They are much relished by 
those who are familiar With them. The 
flavor is sweet, with a musky tang. Pa-| 
payas contain a valuable ferment, pa-| 
pain, which aids in digestion and makes 
the fruit of great value in the diet. They | 
also are rich in vitamins A and C, 

Both papaya and mango trees, besides 
yielding valuable fruit, are beautiful or- 
namental trees. The culture of both fruits | 
has progressed to the stage where growers 
are organized. 

The cherimoya is a fruit with a rough, 
warty exterior containing a white, custard- 
like pulp. Its flavor resembles a combina- 
tion of pineapple and banana. A few are} 





| produced in Florida. 


The pomegranate, one of the famous 
fruits of ancient times, is about the size 
of an orange and has a cooling effect 
when eaten. For that reason it is much 
liked in hot regions. The fruit is also 
slightly laxative. 


Other Fruits Described 


The Surinam cherry is a purple fruit 
about an inch thick, bearing little re-| 
semblance to the common cherry. The 
grumichama somewhat resembles a cherry. | 
The Natal plum is one to two inches long, | 
brilliant red, with a sweet juice, but pro- | 
ducing a sauce resembling cranberry sauce. 
The carambola is a fruit with an acid 
pulp yielding a juice when green which 
1s used to remove iron rust and in dyeing. 
It is eaten when ripe. All these fruits 
are produced on a small scale in the 
United States. 

The Japanese persimmon is now widely | 
grown in the United States its culture 
having spread along the Atlantic coast 
from Norfolk, Va., southward, and west- 
ward as far as Knoxville, Tenn. It grows 
generally in the c@¢tton regions. The 
fruit is much larger than the persimmon 
generally known in the United States, and | 
some varieties have no seeds. Some also 
are not stringent, that is, puckery to the 
mouth. Some of the fruits are as large 
as an orange, and the pulp is soft, sweet, 
and melting, resembiing somewhat a mar- 
malade of peach and apricot. Other va- 
rieties have crisp flesh, like an apple. The 
fruit of the soit varieties is peeled and 
eaten with a spoon as a breakfast food or 
dessert. The fruits are becoming gradu- 
ally more common on the market and are 
believed to deserve a larger share of the 
attention of fruit lovers. 


Federal Tea Tester 
Explains His Task 


Importers Sending Excellent 
Product Now, He Says 


C. I. Hutchinson, tea examiner for the 
Federal Food and Drug Administration, 
has the job of making sure that ail im- 
ported tea meets the standards of the 
National Tea Act of 1897, enforced by the 
Food and Drug Administration. 

“When you sip your tea,” says Mr. 
Hutchinson, “you are justified in letting 
your mind run to romantic and exciting 
things.” He, however, confesses that he 
does not have much time to let his mind | 
wander from business during office hours. | 

He is too busy helping enforce the “Tea 
Act, by which all teas entering the United 
States are puened as to quality, purity, | 
and fitness for consumption. If a sample 
fails to meet these standards, Federal 
food officials refuse it entry into the 
channels of American trade. The stand- 
ards are strict but importers are bringing 
in excellent tea. 

The tea standards are fixed by a board 
of tea experts chosen by the Secretary 
of Agricutlure. That board is composed 
of Mr. Hutchinson, for the Government, | 
and six other specialists representing the 
East, the West, and the interior. The 
board meets, selects, and submits to the 
Secretary of Agriculture official standard 
samples by which all teas imported are 
judged. These standard samples are se- 
lected mainly by taste, although other 
things are considered. 

This tea expert says there is an art in 
making tea which all housewives have 
not mastered. Some like it strong ,some 
like it weak. As an average, Mr. Hut-/ 
chinson recommends a teaspoonful to 
the cup. The water must be boiling, 
otherwise the tea leaves will not open fully 
and part of the strength and flavor will 
be lost. “But never boil tea and never 
let the water stay in contact with the 
leaves more than five or six minutes,” he 
says. “I like tea that has steeped only 
three or four minutes and I use an 
aluminum  strainer.’—Issued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


- 


crocked breasts that would interfere with 
the slicing of the meat or other deformi- 
ties allowed. Broken wings above the wing 
tips or broken legs not permitted. A dis- 
joinic leg or wing permitted if only 
slightly bruised. Birds with crops properly 
removed and sewn up may be included in 
this grade. Must be dry picked or semi- 
scalded and dry packed.’ 

Where a dozen birds are packed in a| 
box, the weights of the lightest and heav-| 
iest birds should not vary by more than 
three pounds.—Issued by the Department 
of Agriculture. 
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FLAGSHIP OF STATE FISHERIES FLEET 


| ALEIGH, N. C., Oct. 26.—The motor- 
boat “John A. Nelson,” flagship of 
the State fisheries fleet of North Carolina, 
was recently purchased by the State at 
a cost of $11,000 to replace a flagship of 
the same name destroyed by fire last 
Winter. It was originally built as a 
private yacht at a cost of $75,000. 

The new flagship has two 75-horse- 
power Deisel engines, is 65 feet long 
and 16-foot beam and draws 4'2 feet 
of water, and is suited for patrol duty 
in the sounds while adapted for open 
sea cruising. It is operated by the Di- 
vision of Fisheries, State Department of 
Conservation and Development. 

The flagship is named after Capt. John 
A. Nelson, recently reelected by the De- 
partment to the post of Commissioner 
of Fisheries. He has held that office 
11 years, and has been connected with 
State fisheries activities for 30 years. He 
was made Assistant Commissioner in 
1913 and Commissioner in 1920. 

The photographs of the flagship, 
above, and of Capt. Nelson, at the left, 
are from the files of the State Depart- 
ment of Conservation and Delevopment. 


For Arms Reduction and Limitation 


‘Effective’ Action at Forthcoming Geneva Conference Pre- 


dicted by Pierre de L. Boal, of State Department 


[Continued from Page 2.] 


| cially after the faflure of the Geneva Naval Conference. 
| Conference in 1927. 


those same nations which at Geneva had 


Yet I am not a pessimist and | 


Yet four years later,| would not wish my words to convert you! 
j pessimism, 
| been unable to extricate themselves from | pesimism to be aware of the obstacles in 


unless it is regarded as 


the morass of complications came to com-| the path of progress and to face them and 


plete agreement at London. 
Italy have not as yet joined in all parts 


France and|consider how to overcome them. 


of the London Treaty, but they are bend- | 


ing their efforts toward finding a solu- 
tion of their mutual difficulties. 

The problem of land and air armaments, 
however, is even more complicated than 


powers have considerable navies, while to 
the forthcoming conference, 52 nations 
have been invited. Land armaments, 
moreover, are of greater immediate im- 


| portance as between neighboring States. 


Armies and airplanes can cross frontiers 


|and invade foreign territory within a few 


hours, while it takes several days and may 


},take weeks for opposing navies to come 


to grips. The fear of occupation by an 
army—and the consequent desire for an 
adequate opposing army to meet it—is 
rooted in the entire population of many 
countries, while navies are a menace pri- 
marily to undefended coast lines. Land 


life of a nation, particularly in those coun- 
tries having the system of conscription, in 
that they include a far greater propor- 
tion of a nation’s man power. A tremen- 
dous complication is finally added through 
the extraordinary diversity of land arma- 
ments. There was a time when the num- 
ber of men serving under arms was the 
obvious criterion of military strength— 
just as tonnage still is in the case of na- 
vies. But modern armies have become so 
mechanized through the progress of tech- 
nology and industry that it has become a 
well-nigh impossible task correctly to 
evaluate the relative importance, as com- 
pared to man power, of such factors as 
number and siz® of guns, speed and lift- 
ing. capacity of airplanes, amount and 
deadliness of poison gas, et cetera. 


Recommends Documents of 


Preparatory Commission 


I wish I could give you some conception 
of the intricacies of the disarmament 
problem, the evidences of which have 


For one thing, only five | 


Under 
such a definition, pessimism would be the 
only means of real achievement as against 
illusory schemes which crumble of their | 
own topheavines. I am by no means dif- 
fident of success. On the contrary, I think 
there is every possibilitiy of an effective 
measure of limitation and reduction of 
armaments at the coming Conference. 

I mention limitation before reduction 
because limitation is a necessary condition 
of reduction. Limitation means stabili- 
zation at certain clearly defined levels, 
thereby ending all competition. With 
rivalry in armaments ended and the up- 
per limits fixed, it becomes a relatively 
far easier matter to lower these limits by 
common agreement. The most important 
thing to strive for at the outset is to stop 
competition by limitation. This is the 
method used both at the Washington and 
London Conferences; the first step was a 


| fixation of ratios and a cessation of fur-| 
armaments also play a larger role in the! 


| crete possibilities. 


| nation. 


Steadily confronted us during the past | 


years. There is one way in which you 


tedious and time-consuming operation 
that I hesitate to recommend it—and that 
is to read the documents of the Prepara- 
tory Disarmament Commission; the min- 
utes of its six sessions, its various reports, 
the studies and analyses of its subcom- 
mittees, the various and frequently con- 
tradictory drafts of disarmament conven- 


tions considered by the Commission, the| the beginning, does the world crisis call 


numerous proposals and counterproposals 


submitted by the member governments. It|the economic burden of armaments, but 
the | 


is this voluminous material which 
52 governments invited to the conference 
are now engaged in studying and dis- 
entangling, and I can assure you from 


my own experience that it is no task for is a tremendous demand that something 


the confirmed pessimist. There is one 


| tion. 


ther competition—followed by reduction of 
the original limits. 


Declares Nations Have 
A Unity of Interest 


If I have appeared to stress the difficul- 
ties, it is because I wanted you fully to, 
grasp the seriousness of the problems 
which face us in order that your hopes 
and expectations should not outrun con- 
Public opinion in each} 
nation—just as the governments—must | 
bear in mind and understand the special 
needs, traditions and prejudices of each| 
of the more than 50 nations which will 
gather in conference next February. No 
final and rigid system can apply to this 
infinite variety of situations. Solutions 
which seem just and appropriate to one 
nation may be unsuited to others. We 
must, therefore, grant to others the same 
right of criticism and rejection that we 
claim for ourselves, without any implica- 
tion of condemnation or mutual recrimi- 
Our goal can be attained by un- 
derstanding and helpfulness alone. 

Nor can the answer be found in unila- 


f " | teral action on the part of one country. 
could get a picture of it, but it is such a! 


Armaments are relative. Each nation 
arms in self-protection to meet a real or 
supposed menace from another armed na- 
An increase in one country means 
an increase in its neighbors. The reduc- 


; tion of armaments requires international 


agreement as an essential for success. 


| Never was the time for such action more 


document. however, which I earnestly rec- | 


ommend for study to all those who would 


acquaint themselves with some of the! 


problems that will confront the confer- 
ence and that is the report and draft 
convention drawn up by the Preparatory 
Commission at its last session. This docu- 
ment has been published by the State 


auspicious. Not only, as I pointed out at 


ever more urgently for the lightening of 


the general recognition of the menace to 
peace created by the existence of competi- 
tion in armaments has never been so ex- 
tended as today. In each country, there 


be done and every government is per- 
servering in its search for a solution. 

I know at first hand that our own is 
in the forefront of these efforts. We are 


| wholly committed toward working for an 


| effective measure of armament restriction 


Department in convenient form. Copies | 


can be obtained at a very small cost by 
writing to the Government Printing Office 
in Washington. This publication embodies 
in fairly brief form the final results of 
the Preparatory Commission's efforts. 

This Commission was set up by the 
Council of the League of Nations in 1925 
in order to prepare for a general dis- 
armament conference. It consisted of 
representatives of the members of the 
League Council as well as a number of 
specially invited countries, including the 
United States. As you all know, we fully 
and officially cooperated in the work of 
this Commission through a_ delegation 
headed by our Ambassador to Belgium, 
the Honorable Hugh Gibson. 


Draft Convention Called 
A Tentative Compilation 


and I can assure you that our delega- 
tion at Geneva next February will unre- 
mittingly work toward a successful issue. 

We are encouraged by the knowledge 
that nations are united not only by their 
common interests, but by the desire to 
solve such problems as may divide them. 
This unity of purpose has manifested 
itself increasingly in the successive con- 
ferences in which we have participated. 
It has thrown a new light on old problems 
which fills us with hope for their sclu- 
tion. Those that remain, though they be 
many, become less difficult of solution 
when one considers the enormous progress 
that has been made within the last 


| decade. The new spirit in the world which 


set the goal of parity in naval armaments 


|for the United States rather than that 


|of ascendency 


is the touchstone of the 


‘suecess which we now hope to attain. 


It is necessary for me to add a word} 


of caution at this point. It would be a 
mistake for you to consider the draft con- 
vention drawn up by the Commission in 
its sixth and final session last December 
as anything but a preliminary and tenta- 
tive compilation of certain principles and 
technical classifications for use by the 
Instead of detailing its work 


in a lengthy and complicated study, the | 


Commission found it more convenient to 
put its conclusions and recommendations 


,;in the form of a series of articles constitu- 


ting a draft convention. None of them 
have so far been adopted by any govern- 
ment other than as a- basis for discussion 
and the final convention may, and proba- 
bly will. radically differ from this draft 


after it has passed between the mill stones | 


of the February Conference. It is none 
the less an extremely valuable text, which 
each Government is carefully weighing, in 
that it indicates the general lines along 
which the Conference may be expected to 
proceed. 

I said before that the 


\ ey might 
find plenty of grist for 


| N. 


is mill in the) 
‘documents relating to the Disarmament! 
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Machine Trades 
Are Handicapped | 
By Trade Decline sits fase cree 


|ever, is only about 50 per cent of that 





Adverse Trade Balance 
Of Austria Decreases 


Austria’s foreign trade showed an im- 
port surplus of approximately $5,880,000 
in September, the smallest adverse trade 
balance since the stabilization of the Aus- 
trian currency in 1924, according to a 
cablegram received from Gardner Rich- 





Equipment Industries Are 
Shown to Have Had a 
Greater Loss Than the 
Producers of Goods 


value added” in the chewing-gum indus- 


per year, while in the turpentine industry 
it is only $641? Remembering that 
“value added” includes wages, it becomes 
difficult to explain the turpentine indus- 
|try and, perhaps, some of these other in- 
dustries. 

Is it not strange that there should be 
{this vastly differing experience in the 
several industries during the decade in- 
dicated? 


The foregoing is an authorized sum- 
mary of an address at Engineers’ 
Camp, Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology, and Columbia University. 


By W. H. Rastall 
Industrial Machinery Division, 
Department of Commerce 


Chief, 


When business depression comes, it is 
particularly severe on the machinery man- 
ufacturers. 

For example, had you been in the ma- 
chine tool business in 1919, by 1931 you 
would have found that 13.6 per cent of 
the establishments had gone out of busi- 
ness, that 59.9 per cent of the wage- 
earners had lost their job, that wages 
had fallen off 61.8 per cent. ‘Lhose who 
retained their job also suffered, a little, 
and the value added by manufacture—the 
thing management is most interested in— 
had declined 71.5 per cent. ; =e 

Unfortunately, parallel information is 
not yet available covering the 1929-1931 
experience, but it would undoubtedly be 
more severe. As contrasted with the boom 
conditions of 1929, 1919 was a normal} 
vear. At least so it would appear from 
a chart issued by the Cleveland Trust 
Company. 

On the other hand, if, insteac of being 
in the machine tool business, you had 
been in the baking powder business, it is 
true that you would have found 30.3 per | 
cent of the establishments diSappeared. | 
The number of wage earners, however, 
increased 6 per cent, wages increased 26 | 
per cent, and value added increased 44 
per cent. | 

Equipment Trades Suffer 

Other similar examples could be cited. 
The equipment industries suffer, while 
those who produce consumers’ goods are 
not punished so severely. Basically the} 
equipment industry suffers more than | 
other industries. | 

It will be observed that. when industry 
as a whole expanded (perhaps 20 per cent 
in 1919-21) machine-tool orders expanded, 
say, 300 per cent. Then, at the end of 
1919 something happened, machine-tool 
orders tobogganed, and in 15 months were 
at a level of only 8 per cent of the pre- 
ceding peak. 

Clearly. it would seem, there is some- 
thing quite wrong with the purchasing 
policies employed by machine-tool users. 
Buying during the boom was too feverish, 
and the failure to buy during depression 
was too extreme. In the interval between 
@1919 and 1927, machine-tool orders grad- 

ually worked their way back to normal, 

or at least to the average experience for 
the ll-year period, since which time the 
industry has again been called upon to 
go through another extreme boom. Again 
the orders have tobogganed. | 

It is not the writer’s intention to de- 
scribe the equipment industries as a par-| 
ticularly hazardous sort of business, but, | 
rather, to emphasize to those who are in 
the equipment business the fact that | 
steps should be taken to make these} 
trades more wholesome through a better} 
type of sales effort, which would dis-| 
courage reckless buying under conditions | 
such as were found in 1919 and 1929, and, | 
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|of three years ago, the Austrian statis- 


try is as high as $15,943 per wage earner | 





at the cther extreme, encourage an ad-| 
equate replacement policy when conditions 
are as they were in 1921 and 1931. The 
practical difficulties involved are recog- 
nized but the need would seem to be 


ureent, and an opportunity for construc- | 


tive work definitely at hand. 
Management Ratios 


More and more there is a tendency to} 


employ management ratios. Capital 
should be turned over, say, once a year. 
The ratio of sales to assets, sales to mer- 
chandise, sales to receivables, cash to to- 


tal liabilities, should all be watched very | 


closely. ‘There are many ratios. But 
these will also charige greatly from year 
to year in equipment industries that ex- 
perience the ups and downs reflected by 
this curve, and management is faced with 
a very delicate problem when it under- 
takes to portect the interests of the stock- 
holders in the face of so complicated a 
Situation. 

' The trend over a decade of “the value 
added by manufacture per wage earner” 
as shown by census data should reveal 
data of significance and value. 

At one extreme it is found that the 
value added per wage earner in the blue- 
ing industry showed an increase of 163 
per cent in the decade between 1919-1929; 
flavoring extracts, 186 per cent; soap, 136 
per cent. 

Apparently this reflects a substantial in- 
crease in manufacturing efficiency and, 
perhaps, is the result of the development 
of better machinery. The equipment in- 
dustries were set aside specially, and a 


compilation reveals that the similar gain | 


in the manufacture of crucibles is 64 
per cent, electrical machinery 54 per cent, 
machine tools 31 per cent, while for some 
reason, the progress made in the produc- 
tion of files and rasps was’ only 17 per 
cgnt, for saws only 8 per cent. Perhaps 
there has not been sufficient inventive 
ability employed in these latter industries. 

In a third group, instead of progress, 
there appears to be retrogression. In the 
roduction of baskets and rattan and wil- 
ow ware there was no change. 
in boot and shoe findings there was no 
change, and then the results get poorer 
and poorer and reveal that in the flour 
mill industry there was a falling off of 
34 per cent. matches 35 per cent, bags 
other than paper, 39 per cent, turpentine 
and resin 54 per cent. Why it is that “the 


Fourteen Labor Disputes 
Adjusted During Week 
A controversy involving 


building craftsmen was the largest of 12 
labor disputes brought for settlement be- 


fore the Labor Department in the week | 


ended Oct. 24, according to information 
supplied by Hugh L. Kerwin, Director of 
the Conciliation Service. 

Four of the new disagreements were 
adjusted along with 10 old disputes, and 
at the end of the week there were 38 
strikes and 22 controversies awaiting de- 
partmental action. Mr. Kerwin furnished 
the following list of new cases: 

Miners, Excelsior Springs, -Mo 
coal miners; pending; asked 
tion. 

Aluminum Corporation of America. Oakland 


union 


Calif.—Strike of 25 molders; pending; cut 10 
per cent | 

Fabrikant Shop, Inc New York City.— | 
Strike of 11 jewelry workers; pending; asked | 


increase, conditions 

Post Office Building, Terre Haute, Ind.—Con- 
troversy with an unreported number of car- 
penters and painters; pending; cut 
cents per hour. 


posed 25 per cent decrease 

Fort Pitt Bridge Co. South Bend., 
Threatened strike of 80 iron workers; pending; 
prevailing rate, conditions 

William F. Ferrier, Contractor, South Bend 
Ind.—Threatened 
vailing rate, conditions 

Arlington Underwear Co., 
Strike of 154 underwear workers 
Wages, hours, conditions 
week, cutters $50 per 
to $25 

Brooklyn-Richmond Ferry 
Strike of 61 ferry workers; adjusted; 
cut 10 per cent; cut withdrawn 

Dependable Sportwear Co., New York City.— 
Strike of 9 leather cloth workers; adjusted: 


allowed 


7,000 Seattle | 


Strike of 75 
recogni- | 


Ind.— 


strike of 100 rodmen; pre- | 


New York City — | 
unclassified; | 
5!9-day 
week and others $22} 


It didn't take Douglas Fairbank’s, Jr., 
long to live down being just “Doug's boy, 


ten 





Similarly, | 


That LUCKY tab! Moisture-Proof 
Cellophane. Sealed tight—Ever right. 
The Unique Humidor Package. Zip— 
And it’s open! See the new notched 
tab on the top of the package. Hold 
down one half with your thumb. 


Tear off the other half. Simple. Quick. Zip! That’s 





tics indicate. 

Budget proposals for 1932 have been 
{submitted to the Austrian Parliament, 
showing that expenditures of about 2,-| 
000,000,000 schillings ‘approximately $280,- 
900,000), or 13 per cent less than esti- | 
mates for the current year, and reventes | 
of approximately 2,002,000,000 schillings | 
($280,280,000), or about 8 per cent less} 
than estimated. 


The number of Austrian unemployed 
receiving unemployment insurance benetfis | 
on Oct, 15 was 212,000 as compared with 
196,825 on Sept. 15. | 

Exchange restrictions are reported to 
be sharply reducing imports, with most 
finished products and luxury articles prac- 
tically excluded, the cable states.—Issued | 
by the Department of Commerce. 





| 


Suit Filed for Damages 
In Toll Bridge Difficulty 


AusTIN, TEx., Oct. 26. 

Suit for $165,000 damages against the 
Texas Highway Commission, authorized 
by a recent law, has been filed in court 
here by owners of a toll bridge across the 


a e 
Luckies are 


standby. | buy them exclusively. 
I've tried practically all brands but 
Lucky Strikes are kind to my throat. 
And that new improved Cello- 
| phane wrapper that opens 


strike.” 


and full-fledged star. His 


eee HH 


| way, between Texas and Okhlahoma. 


Like Your Nerve,” a First National film. 
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Red River on the Dennison-Durant high- 


The suit followed martial law action in 
Oklahoma and use of Texas Rangers in| 
Texas, the Texas authorities being under) 
orders to prevent opening of a new free! 
bridge ahead of a contract agreement with 
the bridge owners. The Oklahoma troops 
destroyed approaches to the toll bridge. 


Approved Rating Is Given 
New 38-place Monoplane 


The new Sikorsky 38-place monoplane 
built for use of Pan American Airways | 
has been given an approved type certifi- | 
cate after passing airworthiness and en-| 
gineering tests, according to the weekiy 
statements of approvals by the Aeronautics 
Branch, Department of Commerce, issued 
Oct. 26. 

The new plane was approved under} 
date of Oct. 17, the statement shows. | 
Characteristics of the new plane are givens 
as follows: Thirty-eight-place closed | 
amphibian monoplane, powered with four | 
Pratt and Whitney Hornet “B” engines | 
of 575 horsepower; empty weight, 24,748 
pounds, useful lift 9,252 pounds, gross | 
weight 34,000 pounds. 





“LUCKIES are 
my standby” 


my 


Doug!” By the time the youngster had turned 
twenty-one on two heels, he was a fine actor 


new picture is “I 





all. Unique! Wrapped in dust-proof, moisture- 
proof, germ-proof Cellophane. Clean, protected, 
neat, FRESH! — what could be more modern than 


to 90 


Building Trades, Seattle, Wash.—Controversy | 
With 7.900 building craftsmen; pending; pro- | 





New York City.— 
wages 


asked 40-hour week, piece work system; al- | 
lowed requests 

@ Sittason & Son, Poastering Co., Columbus, 
Ohio.—Strike of 32 plasterers; adjusted; al- 








leged men required a refund of $15 of $55 
weekly wages; company agreed to comply with 
regular terms 

Building Crafts, several Georgia towns.— 
Controversy with 75 building tradesmen; ad- 
justed; prevailing wage not being paid; brick- 
masons to get $1 per hour, carpenters 50 cents, 
laborers, 20 cents, 


LUCKIES’ improved Humidor package—so easy 
to open! Ladies—the LUCKY TAB is—your 
finger nail protection. 


“It’s toasted 


Your Throat Protection—against 


99° 


irritation—against cough 


And Moisture-Proof Cellophane Keeps 
that ‘“‘Toasted’”’ Flavor Ever 





Fresh 





TUNE IN—The Lucky Strike Dance Orchestra, every Tuesday, Thursday and 


Saturday evening over N.B.C. networks, 


‘Tobacco Crop in Georgia 


| tion in 1930 but brought only one-third of 


| tics made public by the State Department 
| of Agriculture. 


| 
jlina and Georg 
John 


Half of Last Year’s Output 


ia Officials, according to| 
B. Wilson, Georgia Secretary of | 
State and ex-officio Motor Vehicle Com- |! 


missioner. 
ATLANTA, Ga., Oct. 26.| A few weeks ago stricter, regulations | 
The tobacco crop in Georgia in 1931|Were put into effect in Georgia_ and | 


was approximately half of the produc- of Ohio, Indiana, Tennessee, Florida, 


South Carolina and North Carolina, Mr. 

Woe ype 
aaa ; nder the agreement which he is seek- 

in 1931 was aul samme oer a ee ing to reach with all neighboring States, 
pared to 9.86 cents per pound in 1930 |the Georgia Commissioner stated, non- 

The Georgia tobacco sales ih 1931 resident license plates will be permitted 
amounted to $3,751,542.42 compared to |in Georgia for a period of 90 days, and 
$10,189,391.77 in 1930. The production | May be used as often as necessary for 
was 60,881,695 pounds in 1931 compared | ‘"%ers wes 
to 103,305,159 pounds in 1930 and the 
quality was about the same, the differ- 
ence in price being the result of the gen- 
eral depression, according to department 
officials. 


the amount of cash, according to statis- 





Plans Are Progressing 
For British Textile Fair 


. The booking of space for the textile sec- 
Auto License Agreement |tion of the British Industries Fair which 
| will be held Feb. 22 to March 3, 1932, is 
Is Made by Two States progressing very satisfactorily, according 
;to Trade Commission William L. Kilcoin, 

ATLANTA, Ga., Oct. 26. 


| London. 
_A reciprocal arrangement for the recog-| Practically all sections of the textile 
nition of automobile license plates has 


) {industries are supporting this enterprise, 
been entered into between North Caro- and it is reported that the 40,000 square 













































knowing 


been a 
STRIKE 


licity her 


First Nati 
as his 


LUCKIES 


STRIKE. ‘‘They’re out—so they can’t 


der LUCKIES are always 


be in!’ 





reprisals were threatened by the States | 


Made of the finest tobaccos= the Cresm of many 
Crops=— LUCKY STRIKE alone offers the throat pro- 
tection of the exclusive “TOASTING” Process which 
includes the use of modern Ultra Violet Rays= the 
process that expels certain harsh, biting irritants 
naturally present in every tobacco leaf. These 
expelled irritants are not present in your LUCKY 


kind to your throat. 
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Missouri Farmers Plan 


To Feed More Wheat 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., Oct. 26. 
Missouri farmers this year are planning 
|to feed 36 per cent of their wheat crop 
to livestock, according to a statement by 
the Secretary of the Board of Agriculture, 
| Jewell. Mayes. Last year, he said, 23 pee 
}cent of the crop was used as feed, but 
| this year the farmers are expected to use 
9,888,800 bushels of the total crop of 27,- 
| 280;000 bushels. 

Mr. Mayes also stated that the Mis- 
|souri apple crop for 1931 is the largest 
|in the last 20 years. He estimated the 
| préduction this year at 9,483,000 bushels 
| as compared with a crop of 1,922,000 bush- 
els in 1930. In 1920, he added, the crop 
| totaled 9,400,000 bushels. 


| feet of stands originally offered has proved 
}entirely inadequate. The Federation of 
Master Cotton Spinners have taken a stand 
|of 1,050 square feet and at a meeting of 
{the National Association of Scotish 
| Woolen Manufacturers held _ recently 
'£1,000 was allocated for the purpose of 
reserving space at the fair—Issued by 
the Department of Commerce. 





xis Mr. Fairbanks 
Statement Paid 


For? 


You may be interested in 


that not one cent 


was paid to Mr. Fairbanks 
to make the above states 
ment. Mr. Fairbanks has 


smoker gf LUCKY 
cigarettes for 4 


years. We hope the pub- 


ewith given will be 


as beneficial to him and to 


onal, his producers, 
endorsement of 
is to you and to us. 


Copr., 1931, 


? No won: 
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Supreme Court Tests Are Granted Lectnal aud RAlRRGE:, of X-ray Patent Claim |(hain Store Tax 
| In Revenue Cas 


a | Not to Be Tested . 
Hears Restraint _ i ee THE SUPREME COURT on 0 26 £AEN North Carolina 
Supreme Court Announces It Supreme Court Refuses to e 
mn crane Last) "i hve See OF THE UNITED STATES: “Pass on Petition of Chem Held to Be Valid 


| 

‘ j cal Foundation, Inc. 

SE en —— T HE Supreme Court of the United States decided without diction, and in others announcing that it would hear the sina nctidabin — 
The Supreme Court of the United 


° ML. = opinion, on Oct. 26, five cases which had been recently cases. It was also announced by Chief Justice Hughes that ney j 
Justice Department Charges States has consented to review five cases r ; dat % The Supreme Court of the United 


|involving the Federal Revenue Acts, pet argued before it. The court states the reasons for the de- the court had determined to hear 12 cases for which petitions | gtates refused, on Oct. 26, the petition Supreme Court Finds That 
* Ina : s ere r sts, pell- | terminati cases its j als - vi rtiorari w i i taints asa 7 i 
Chicago Labor Unions) ions for writs of certiorari. Having been nation of the cases in its journal. The court also dis for writs of certiorari were filed. The court denied similar 


: ; | VV ‘ ‘iting It: 
ns ze ‘ ~ oranted..on Oct, 26. . In-sie- other posed oi several cases on appeal which have not yet been petitions in 77 cases. The journal of the court and the day = a Chemical Foundation, Inc., to van Le vy Is Legal, Citing Its 
With Violations of Shér- oss denied the petitions. The cases ®8ued, in some instances dismissing them for want of juris- call follow in full text: its claim that the Lilienfeld Patent No. | 


° : 
g Las in the 
A i : A t which will be reviewed are as follows: Present: The Chief Justice. Mr. Justice 6 | 1122011, for a ereeere of producing X-rays, Ruling La : Term 
man : nti-trust AC No. 341. Burnet v. Coronado Oil & Gas Co Van Devanier, Mr. Justice McReynolds, Mr. Chicago, 292 Ill. 190. 195; 257 U. 8. 617; George G. Barrett, as State Treasurer, etc. a infringed by the Process carried out Indiana Appeal 
——_——_—— No. 349. Old Colony Railroad Co. v. Burnet Justice ,Branaeis, Mr. Justice Sutherland, Heyne \. Chicago & Oak Park Elevated Rail- Appeal from ihe Supreme Court of the |in the Coolidge X-ray tubes. manufac- a 

A case growing out of a controversy be- re a - Nene Writattaseree cs a 38 See eaten Mr. Justice Stone and way Company, 294 Ill. 413. Proce Wares also, heh of meats Per curiam: The appeal | tured and sold by the General Electric [Continued from Page 1.] 
tween Chicago painters’ unions and man- No. 378. Burnet v. Chicago Portrait Co. M. Lewis Hall, ef Fort Lauderdale, Fia.: Company 261 D'S. 312, 316.—. er tts Gekenet ake Sk age Company and the Victor X-Ray Corpora-|number of  storcs operated under one 
one teers ee ee etek Petitions Denied tees pegde H of Fairburn, Ga.; R. M. No. 120. Public Service Commission of | v. Flannigan, 192 U. S. 29; Erie R. R. Co. | tion under Patent No. 1203495. management in the State. 
me ery gs ag } astie, 


; : a of Muskogee, Okla.; George E Indiana et al., appellant, v. Batesville Tele- v. Solomon, 237 U. S. 427: C. A. King & The itioner ai During the argument of the North Caro- 
of finished kitchen cabinets and woodwork, The cases in which the court denied | e. Goodner, ot Wa ‘thington, D. C.; Zeno phone Company. Appeal from the United Co. v. Horton, 276 U. S. 600; Bank of In- teslentiee aeons _ ee. “ = lina case, counsel for the establishments 
in whi the Department of Justice is petitions for writs of certiorari are as Fritz, of Pitsburgh, Pa.: Alonzo M. Snyder, — States Circuit Court of Appeals for the | dianoia v. Miller, 276 U. S. 605; Roe v. ra _piaced by the lower Courts | cing >» tax sous i ti 
in which the Departr x : of Cleveland, Ohio: William T. Howley, of , wae egy eres a it. | Kansas, 278 ae its Liilenfeld patent and also contended | attacking the tax sought to differentiate 
charging the labor unions with a con- follows: E mniiiavas ie vp. | Wachington, D. C.; and George D. Tooie, of | ws wath an ule Fer ne Seer wut ansas, 278 U. S. 191. that they did not follow the rule said between the Indiana and North Carolina 
spiracy to restrain trade, was heard by |_| No. 289. Basil Robillard. Executor, v. Bur-| Butte, Mont., were admitted to practice. of an order of the Public Service Commis- a to require courts to examine the history !@Ws, maintaining that “to require a li- 
the Supreme Court of the United States No. 303. Charles i Steatton. eb al... Exeou- ae ce ee ‘announced the follow- sion of Indiana upon the grounds that the an ane. John F. Hanson, appellant. v.  o¢ the invention and efforts and experi- cense of all siorekeepers in the State,” 
on Oct. 26. ; : _ | tors, ¥. U. 8 . | g ers of the court: Commission had exceeded its authority and — . anson. Individually, etc. | Appeal ments that gave it birth to determine the | 85 in the Indiana case, “is one thing but 
The painters’ union, 22 subsidiary No. 313. George M. Wright et al. v. Burnet. ! Dogjgj { that the order violated the due process | pancas Per Mariana: The motion for leave | true invention. It was also urged that the t0 arbitrarily create a new class of store- 
unions of the Brotherhood of Painters, No. 322 han Godtrey v. Burne ecisions Announced clause and the equal protection clause of to proceed further herein in forma pau- decisi y C ‘ary to jines f ,| keeper for the sole purpose of requiring 
-ators. and Paperhangers of America No t National Bank of Bridgeport re ie the Fourteenth Amendment of the Federal ce tk wee re! Es pau ecision was contrary to findings of the hi take licens? Says 
Bee ciacer, of the unions re alleged by | Conn ‘ t v. Burnet. . i ithout Opinions Constitution. The District Court (a sin- Caatlomeer sccane une te “tht caus Supreme Court in the so-called high F ben — = oe - bite ay ae 
7] aveenment to be violating ‘the Sh - No, ME Hanlon v. Burnet. | No. 1. Akron, Canton & Youngstown gle judge sitting, as an interlocutory in- it is ordered that the appeal ravetn te, and vacuum tube case. The lower courts found Roan Win egg Oy is oar. cau tok? 
an Anti- rust Act. An appeal was taken No Mrs zabeth Henaghan v. Burnet.| Railway Company, et al. appellants, v. ‘The geen er. “ not sought. aia v. r it is hereby, dismissed for the want of a there was no infringement. It was argued at the time that the North 
man Ant Nos, 3% : Spring Canyon Coal Co. v.| United States of America et a! Appeal Louis, S. W. Ry. Co., 282 U. S. 10, ) substantial Federal question. Wabash R. R : : a 8 m or 
Supreme Court from the decree of) purne | & eikcaainn iacen ca peng eee . dismissed the bill for want of equity. The ‘oO. v. F 5 . 90° FE oe The Supreme Court denied the petition Carolina law sets up a specia ss 0 
to the Sup ‘ Burnet | from the District Court of the United States ; yuits Co. v. Flannigan, 192 U. S. 29; Erie R. R. Co. 2 oe a5 p p class 
the District Court of the United States for No. 3 3enjamin L. Allen v. Burnet | for the Northern District of Illinois. Per decree. was reversed by the Circuit Court of v. Solomon, 237 U. S. 427; C. A. King & Co. | for a writ of certiorari in the case, No. 285. storekeepers, those who operate more than 
the Northern District of Illinois which re- No William H Leland v. Commissioner. | curiam: The Court is of the opinion that a a ee ee that a pe ya v. Horton, 276 U. S. 600; Bank of Indianola one store, and taxes them as a special 
strained the unions from forcing the ship- No. d Lon 2 ween et “. v. U. 8. | the Interstate Commerce Commission acted pana Man tak, aos one ot tie Bipeait Ms et 276 U. S. 605; Roe v. Kan-as, 278 class. (The report of the argument in 
hicag f lv inished and No. 363 R . Board v urnet. |} within its authority and that its order is Ace . pos acs a ‘ or. tition for writ of certiorari . ? : ; ~ 4 
ment into Chicago of only unfinished No. 366. Mrs. Niels (Mellie) Esperson Stew- | supported by substantial oaeiem Tie /as Court of Appeals was that the Public Serv- shall be paid by the clerk as provided in the Be ins “teat of the State of Mis- the case was published in the issue of 
unpainted cabinets. art, Executrix, v. Burnet | cree is affirmed. Western Chemical Com- | !¢¢ Commission ‘had no jurisdiction under order of Oct. 29, 1926. souri dented : Oia rte t al d f 1 
Force Is Alleged No. 367. Mrs. Niels (Melle) Esperson v.| pany v. United States, 271 U. S. 268, 271; the law of the State to make the order. rere ye | No. 285. he Chemical Foundation, Inc., e court also entered a formal order 
Agreements were entered into, the court Burnet Chicago, R. I. & P. R'y. Co. vy. United States The statute governing appeals to this court | Petitions for Writs eitiones, : ‘General Electric Company, et on Oct. 26, affirming the order of the 
was’ told between the unions and manu-| No. 368. Mrs. Niels (Mellie) Esperson, Ex- . 8. 29, 33. 34; Alabama et al. v. United {fom ane Stee fonieinl eee a ane Of Certi °C 1 pr Petition for writ of certiorari to the lower court in the case of Mitchell, etc., 
: , aaeris aurne : : Mee pe ) . : : r . E ¢ to C i 
facturers out of the State that the cabi- | CCHIT.’ Cue sere Bons v. U.B ., 283 U. 8. 776, 79 a a ee Be ite’ uct OF UL Sa) 10Rs: (G, ae, 43 -ertiorart Grantet United States Circuit Court of Appeals for y, Penny Stores, Inc., No. 5, in which it 
? be sent primed and without SUS eer hee * ena No. 2. The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea | ci. 99g 93 Hii am '. ragraphs No. 328. William Lias et al., petitioners, the Second Circuit denied. , had been sought to raise the questicn of 
nets would be sent | : State Taxation Company, et al., appellants v. Allen J. Max- | Stat. 936, 938). which provides in paragrap v. The United States of Amer No. 288. Dow V. Walker et al., petitioners a Atha boat cutee ; 
the final finish. The Department of Jus- Th sit took tion n 10 Stat well, Commissioner of Revenue of North | (2) and (c) as follows: for writ of ce rtioravl to the United ‘States y. Howard Sutherland, as Alien Property or validity of the Mississippi chain store 
4 i ; > ms acturers were e court took action o tate cases! Carolin: / 7 , 5 aaa 2 ++ + : 4 s S ib . ae ax. 
tice alleged that the manufacturers were : H Carolina. Appeal from the Supreme Court ii : samen Circuit Cour -als ‘our Yustodian, etc., et al. Petition for writ of ‘ ‘ 
forced into these agreements by threats 8S follows: Yale G0: Gompetstion ct hour | Tonee Bitte Bt Motte Corciina. Fer curiam haat as a oat mg a a Circuit granted” rintited to the question cortiorar! to the Supreme Court of the State Ruling of Lower Court 
ions strike ¢ oir Ss 400. Lot vale orporation of South Judgment affirmed te ar Tax : Pals waere 4 reer fe rt y 2 1 rp a. enie is cas°. it is explai i 
of the unions to strike and thei rieusal seas State of Montana in which the | Commissioners v. Jackets eg oe lidity of a statute of any State, on the | ‘lsed a the supplemental charge of the | of Oregon denied ela Slenitae. ate In this case, it is explained in the order 
to work on buildings in which finished yyonia: preme Court held that where | Mr. Justice Van Devonter and afr jus- | sround of its being repugnant to the Con- | {Or ¥i..ument cn MCndee Roy ag aligned No, 289. Basil Robilerdet Commissioner Of the Supreme Court, the lower court, 
cabinets were inst: led. ; ‘ A » givoline tax Was increased from tice Sutherland concur in the judgment stitution, treaties, or laws of the United the head of the call fer thas day. ee aeons ‘thane Petition for writ of composed of three judges, had granted an 
Anv restraint of interstate trade that 2 ¢ _3 cont ,eifective Jan. A. 1927, a re- solely upon the yund that the decision in States, and the decision is against its valid- No. 291. Atchison. Topeka & Santa Fe certiorari to the United States Circuit Court interlocutory injunction restraining the 
resulted from the activities of the unions, Teed delivered SogsPeha te eee ene fas on State Board of x Commissioners v. Jack- ity, may, at the election ot the party re- Railway Company, petitioner, v. Mack Saxon. of Appeals for the Second Circuit denied enforcement of the law pending a hear- 
Wm. E. Rodriguez, counsel for the unions, te cae ren aadttianal a ee a tanes gas son, supra, is in point and controlling; but aan ote — ora rae be wena oe Ancillary Administrator, etc. Petition for No. 29). A. D. Burrowes, Receiver of the ing on the merits of the case. The only 
told the court, was entirely _incide ntal, gallon on tuel sold by the stations in 1927 eae cae ee nokiteapeebc hi noe or appeal; but in that event a review of ta’ Stade ar een on oe ere me Court of First National Bank of as 3e ee met question presented to the Supreme Court, 
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of a tendency on the ae of a gs oe padc aarti ooh ee » i ee Court of Appeals or of the Court of Appeals al., petitioners, v. Peoria Life Insurance | 7 ee 6 ap oe the time of argument that the roe vee 
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Diminishing Importance of 
Imports Declared to Be 
Outstanding Factor in the 


Crude Oil Trade 


American petroleum purchases in the 
last 10 years have been shifted to a large 
extent from Mexico to Venezuela and Co- 
lombia, while crude petroleum production 
in this country has increased by ap- 
proximately 100 per cent, according to a 
statement prepared by F. J. McCarthy, of 
the Minerals Division of the Department 
of Commerce, and published in the Oct. 
26 issue of “Commerce Reports.” 


The diminishing importance of imports 
is the outstanding factor of the crude oil 
trade, and gasoline production, imports 
and exports have increased during the 
decade, it is explained. The statement 
follows in full text: 


Exports Increase 


United States production and exports 
of crude oil during the last 10's years 
have increased substantially while imports 
have shown a marked decrease. In the 
case of gasoline, there has been a large 
gain in production and in exports. Im- 
ports also have recorded a large increase. 

Production of crude oil increased from 


472,000,000 barrels in 1921 to a peak of 
over 1,000,000,000 barrels in 1929 but de- 
—— Slightly to 899,000,000 barrels in 


During this same period imports dropped 
from 125,000,000 barrels in 1921 to 62,000,- 
000 in 1930, and the percentage of im- 
ports to total production declined from 
26 per cent in 1921 to 7 per cent in 1930 
a” per cent in the first six months 
oO 3 


Origin of Imports 


American purchases during the last 10 
years have shifted to a large extent from 
Mexico to Venezuela and Colombia. Sub- 
stantial imports of crude oil are shown 
alss from the Netherland West Indies, 
but these shipments have their origin 
largely in Venezuela. In 1921 Mexico sent 
25,000.000 barrels of crude oil, practically 
the totai receipts; in 1930 imports from 
Mexico had declined to 10,000,000 barrels. 
Imports from Venezuela first appeared in 
a when they amounted to 1,417,000 bar- 
rels. 

They increased to 34,000,000 in 1929 but 
in 1930 dropped to 25,000,000. Receipts 
the Netherland West Indies in- 
creased from 735,000 barrels in 1922 to 
16,222,480 in 1929, but declined to 9,780,217 


in 1930. Imports from Colombia started 
in 1926 with 3,621,000 barrels and increased 
to 14,204,000 in 1930. Peru also has 
shipped small amounts of crude to the 
United States. ° 

Increased Crude Exports 


Exports of crude recorded a substantial 
increase from 9,552,000 barrels in 1921 to 
23,704,000 in 1930. The largest part of 
the crude oil exported from the United 
States goes to Canada. The excess of 
American imports over exports of crude 
oil has shown a substantial drop from 
115.000,000 barrels in 1921 38,000,000 
in 1930. 

Gasoline production and trade during 
the last 10 years have recorded large in- 
creases. Production increased from 122 
000,000 barrels in 1921 to 436,000,000 in 
193C. During the first six months of the 
current year 210,000,000 barrels were pro- 
duced. 

Imports of gasoline, although increasing 


to 





more rapidly than production, are _ still 
comparatively small. In 1921 the United 
States imported only seven-tenths of 1 
per cent of its production and in 1930 
had increased only to 39 per cent. In 
the first six months of 1931 imports 
dropped to 3.3 per cent of production. 


Imports in 1921 totaled 900.381 barrels, in 


1929 had increased to 8.834,000, and in 
1930 to 16,927,000 barrels During the 
first six months of the current year 


7,032,313 barrels were imported. 
Source of Supply 
Mexico was the principal foreign source 
of gasoline supply for the United States 





from 1921 to 1925, furnishing 837,991 
barrels in 1921, 3,965,931 in 1923, and 
3.245.944 in 1925. Since 1923 shipment 
have dropped steadily until in 1930 Mex- 
ico sent to the United States only 240 
barrels and in the first six months of 
1931 none 


In 1921 the United States received ol) 
18.394 barrels from the Netherland West 
Indies; in 1930, 15,473,000. Shipments 


io 


from Trinidad and Tobago increased from 


5,635 barrels in 1923 to 1,216,000 in 1936. 

United States exports of gasoline ad- 
vanced from 6,543,000 barrels in 1921 to 
63,195,000 in 1930. The United States 
exported 5.642.619 barrels more than it 
imported in 1921 and 46,268,000 barrels 
more in 1930. Expressed in terms of per- 
centage. imports were 14 per cent of ex- 
ports ini 1921, 27 per cent in 1930, and 


31 per cent in the first six months of 1931. 


Arizona Refuses Increase 
In Compensation Rates 


PHOENIX, ArIz., Oct. 26 
The application of the National Council 


on Compensation Insurance for an in- 
crease averaging approximately 38 per 
cent in the rates on workmen's compen- 


sation insurance has been denied by the 
State Industrial Commission. The Com- 
mission ruled that a review of the situa- 
tion does not indicate a necessity for the 
rate increase as asked by the council. 

In a letter to Gov. George W. P. Hunt 
relative to the refusal of the application 
Chairman R. B. Sims of the Industrial 
Commission stated that it may be neces 
sary to increase the State fund rates for 
some classifications where inadequate 
charges are now made. Mr. Sims advised 
the Governor that the Commission would 
give the matter further study before any 
action is taken and that hearing would 
be held. 

A rate readjustment may be indicated 
in a few classifications such as construc- 
tion, mining and one or two manufactur- 
ing industries, the Commission informed 
W. F. Roeber, manager of the National 
Council in giving notice that the general 
rate increase had been denied. 


a 


Change Urged in Bay State 
In Light Fuel Oil Rules 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 

The State Fire Marshal, John W. Reth, 
has submitted to the Commissioner of 
Public Safety and the Governor and 
Executive Council for their approval an 
amendment to the light fuel oil regula- 
tions which would allow householders to 
store fuel oil up to 1,500 gallons on the 
premises without the formality of pro- 
curing a license from the local licensins 
Officials. 

At present the owners of oil heating 
plants must apply to the local officials 
and a hearing on the petition be adver- 
tised. Permits from the local fire chief 
would be required under the amendment 
offered by Mr. Reth. Fees charged by 
local authorities are set by ifemselves 
The Marshal's statement follows in full 
text: 

I have submitted to the Commissioner 

Public Safety and it has been for- 
warded to the Governor and Council for 
approval, an amendment to the light fuel 
oil regulations, under which, in houses 
of habitation, there will not be required 
a license for the storage of fuel oil up 
to 1,500 gallons. A permit from the head 
of the fire department will be sufficient. 








In Electric Rates 


Results of Reductions Ordered 
By Illinois Commission 
Are Shown 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Oct. 26. 

Savings of approximately $2,680,000 in 
electric rates were made during the year 
ended June 30, 1931, through reductions 
ordered or negotiated by the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission, it was anonunced to- 
day by the chairman, Charles W. Hadley. 

The chairman also announced that 
Illinois motor bus lines carried nearly 
£,000.000 fewer passengers in the last 
scal year than in the preceding 12 
months. 

Formal and informal proceedings insti- 
tuted by the Commission in the eletcric 
utility field, it was stated, resulted in re- 
ductions in rates charged by 20 of the 39 
electric utilities in Illinois. The 20 comé¢ 
panies, it was added, serve approximately 


90 per cent of all users of electricity in 
the State 
The intrastate bus lines, according to 


figures compiled from the annual reports 
of the companies, carried 94,531,894 pas- 
sengers last year, as compared with 103,- 
410,599 the previous year. The 98 pas- 
senger carriers operating under jurisdic- 








ion of the Commission cover 8,342 miles 
and use 1,600 buses, having a combined 
investment of $17,066,456. Their gross 


revenue for the vear was $12,826,783. 


More Companies , 
Are Adopting Plan 
Of Dismissal Pay 


Principle of the Employer's 
Responsibility Is Said to 
Be Recognized in Per- 
manent Lay Offs 


[Continued from Frage 3.) 


hardship, it may have a tendency to curb 
rapid changes in technical or production 
policies which throw employes out of 
work, and to insure the adoption of bet- 
ter employment methods and planning, 
especially if the cost of compensation is 
assigned directly to the department mak- 
ing the dismissal. 

In providing assistance for the dismissed 
workers several methods have been used 
Many companies give advance notice so 
that the employes who are to be dismissed 
may begin to look for new jobs, while 
others firms have tried to find work for 
their men with other concerns. 

More and more companies are adopting 
a fixed plan with schedules of the com- 
pensation payments The schedules 
range from two weeks’ pay for office 
workers alone to carefully worked out 
plans covering all classes of employes 
and based on age, service, type of posi- 
tion, and reasons for dismissal 

Schedules show wide differences as to 
minimum = requirements. In examples 
given. the minimum service requirements 
for eligibility for compensation vary from 
6 months to 20 years. These service re- 
quirements are in some instances lowered 


if the employe has reached a certain age 
limit. 
Rapid Development 

Because of the rapid development of 
dismissal compensation, it is difficult, the 
Princeton report says, to make a precise 
determination of present trends. Certain 
tendencies, however, appear to be indi- 


cated by the policies of some progressive 
employers 


There is an apparent increasing em- 
phasis on age in some of the more elab- 
orate plans, evidenced either by fixing a 


minimum age at which compensation may 
be paid, a different rate {6% employes 
over a certain . or “a rapid acceleration 
involved in the formula or schedule used 

This emphasis on age is considered rea- 
sonable in view of the rapidly increasing 


age 











difficulty of obtaining reemployment for 
men over 40 or 45 years 

There seems to be some tendency, more- 
over, towards the inclusion of shorter- 
service men in compensation plans, par- 
ticularly those who are of the older ages 
Under present employment and training 
methods, the employe of one year’s serv- 
ice is better adapted to his job than was 
the case under earlier methods. As there 
has been considerable effort to reduce 
turnover among the shorter-service men 
it would seem inconsistent not to con- 
sider them when lay-offs become neces- 
sary. 

Other Measures 

The merging of the dismissal compen- 

sation plan with that of other protective 











measures is regarded as logical, especially 
for the older employes, and reserves main- 
tained against pension and disabi 
dilities may be adjusted to cover dis 





allowances for such employes. 
Compensation for employes with 








service may be considered a pay roll 

says the university study, thus si 

ing the actuarial computation of 

serve necessary to meet these paym 
Payments for temporary lay-off 

eparate problems of administration and 
finance. however, and, it is considered 


should be sharply separated from the sys- 
tem of compensation for permanent 
offs. 


lay- 


Pennsylvania Studies 
Installment Selling 


Bailment Lease Survey in Con- 
nection With Taxes to Begin 


HARRISBURG, PA., Oct. 25 
The State Department of Revenue has 
announced plans ‘for a survey of finance 


companies do business in Pennsylvania 
on the bailment lease plan or, the install- 
ment plan as it is more. popularly known 


ng 





It is believed that the survey will result 
in giving to the State considerable tax 
money it has not been receiving, the an- 
nouncement stated 

The Department has found that auto- 
mobiles, sewing machines, pianos, electric 
refrigerators, electric cleaners, and ma- 
chinery of all kinds are being leased to 
corporations and residents of the State 
through the bailment lease plan The 


dealer who leases these articles under this 
plan in turn usually assigns the bailment 
lease to a finance company, Mr. Clyde 
Sheaffer, Supervisor of the Corporation 
Bureau of the Department, explained. Un- 
der decisions of Pennsylvania courts, the 
finance company owning such a lease 
would have tangible property in Pennsyl- 


vania and be subject to the State capital 
stock and corporate loans tax and bonus 
laws 


“The Department will write every manu- 
facturer of articles usually handled in 
Pennsylvania by the  bailment lease 
method for lists of their authorized deal- 
ers Operating in this State,”’ Mr. Sheaffer 
said. “With this information in hand, we 
propose to ascertain the names of the fi- 





nance companies which acquire the bail- 
ment leases from the dealers 

“If such finance companies are incor- 
porated under the laws of other States 


and not qualified to do business in Penn- 
sylvania, the Department of Revenue will 
insist that they file tax and bonus re- 
ports with the Commonwealth of Penn- 
Sylvania and pay such amounts as are 
due the State in accordance with court 
| decisions.” 
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Authority Sought 
For Gas System 
In Kansas City 


Competing Service Organ- 
ized for Two Counties; 
State Commission Sets 
Hearing on Application 





JEFFERSON City, Mo., Oct. 26. 

The Kansas City Industrial Fuel Gas 
Company has filed application with the 
Public Service Commission for authority 
to construct and operate a gas distribu- 
tion system in Kansas City, Jackson and 
Clay counties. 

The company 1n its application states 
it was granted a franchise by the City 
of Kansas last February and now has 
contracts with responsible producers of 
natural gas for the construction of a pipe 
line to supply the new company with 
gas 

The application further states that con- 
sumers in Kansas City desire a competing 
company to the Kansas City Gas Com- 
pany, which is supplied by the Cities Serv-| 
ice Gas Company. 

“With no competition,” the application 
states, “the Kansas City Gas Company 
has become careless and indifferent to 
the interests of the people whom it serves. 
There is need for a second gas company 
in Kansas City.” 

The chairman of the Commission, Mil- 
ton R. Siahl, stated that a hearing on 
the application will be held early in No- 
vembei 

The Indiana Public Service Commis- 
sion rece! dismissed an application by 
the Manufacturers Natural Gas Asso- 
ciation, Inc., for permission to serve a 
limited number of industrial consumers 
in Indianapolis, in competition with the 
Citizens Gas Company. It was held that 
the Commission had no jurisdiction be- 
cause the applicant did not offer service 
to the public. 


Larger Crop Grown 
On Less Acreage in 


America Since War 














New Trends in Farming At- 
tributed Partly to Motor- 
ization by Dr. Baker of 
Agriculture Department 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


nary shifts in areas of crops and live- 
stock production. The tractor and auto- 





mobile have been important influences in 
extending grain production in the Great 
Plains area, with a notable decline in parts 
of the East, principally of wheat; while 
the large quantities of cheap feed released 
for meat and milk animals by the de- 
cline in horses in the North and West 
has made competition in the South more 
difficult, especiallysin meat production. 


Hogs Decrease In South 
In the States south of the Potomac and 


Ohio rivers there are only a little over 
half as manhy hogs as 10 years ago, and 
only three-fourths as many cattle On 
the other hand, in Iowa, Kansas and the 
States to the north and west, excluding 
the Pacific Coast States, the number of 
hogs has increased from 20 to 100 per 
cent. The geographic shifts in corn pro- 


duction have corresponded with the shifts 
in hog production 

Such rapid and profound shifts in agri- 
cultural production during years of peace 
are unprecedented in our national history, 
but changes in land values and farm popu- 
lation have been scarcely less striking. In 
most of the dominantly agricultural States 
notably in the eastern Cotton Belt, the 
Corn Belt, and the Spring-wheat region, 
the decline farm real-estate values be- 
tween 1920 and 1925 exceeded 25 per cent, 


if 
ul 


and in many counties was more than 50 
per cent; while in the industrial areas of 
southern New England, New Jersey, east- 
ern New York and Pennsylvania, of west- 
ern North Carolina, and of the Pacific 
coast, increases occurred in the value of 
farms, in some counties exceeding 50 per 
cent. 


The use of the automobile and the build- 
ing of good roads has encouraged the de- 
velopment of vegetables, fruit, and poult 
farms in these industrial areas, some 





of 
which are operated by factory workers and 


business men in their spare hours. Many 
such “amphibian” farmers, they ar¢ 
ometimes called, produce enough products 
to meet the census definition of a farm 
and thereby cause local increases in the 
figures of farm population. 


as 





Many Farms Obsolete 


On the other hand, the tractor and as- 
ociated machinery, together with other 
advances in agricultural technique, have 
made many farms on hilly or poor land 
remote from market as obsolete as the 
spinning wheel, and have indirectly caused 
declines in farm population and farm 





values in many parts of the United States 


that are seriou 
The agricultural conquest of the con- 
tinent appears to be completed, and ur- 


banization of the population is proceeding 
at a rapid nace. The consequent decline 
in the birth rate indicates a stationary 
population about a third greater than at 







present within a few decades. However, 
it seems probable that the present farm 
land of the United States will increase 
very slowly, if at all, for the following 
reasons 

(1) The decline in number of horses 
will cont for several years at least, 
releasing feed for meat and milk animals, 


are less than half enough colts 
farms to replace work stock that 
die or are disabled annually 

(2) The increasing production of 
per unit of 
also of 


ince there 
on the 
milk 
feed consumed, and probably 
meat, will continue, doubtless, for 
there ili much serub stock on farms 
and poor methods of feeding persist. 
Much Land Lying Idle 
be more profitable to 
some of the 15,000,000 or 20,- 
000,000 acres of crop land lying idle and 
of the 100,000,000 acres of plowabie pas- 
ture in farms than to clear, irrigate, or 
drain much new land 
(4) Acre yields of the crops in north- 
western Europe, owing mostly to the use 
of fertilizers, are 50 per cent higher than 


is s 


(3) It 
into crops 


i} 
Will 


put 


in those portions of the United Staies 
having similar climatic and soil condi- 
tions, and a rise in the price of farm 


products equal to that necessary to justifv 
the clearing or reclamation of a large 
amount of land would greatly encourage 
the use of fertilizers in the United States. 


‘Superservice’ Is Urged 
In Relief of Veterans 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
rights to a kind of socialism which 
tor the servants of society 

Col. George E. Ijams said that if the Ad- 
ministration can ma in the efficiency 
ch it reached during “the trying days 
st year,” the United States veterans 
continue to be the best served veterans 
world 
Col. C. W. Wadsworth reminded the field 
managers that the final measure of the 
Administration’s success was its contact 
with each individual veteran 


cares 









of 
will 
in the 





Admiral Coontz assured the Administra- | 


tion of the cooperation of the Veterans of 


| Foreign Wars. 








Rulings in Oregon 


On Health Poticies 


Insurance 


An- 


Commissioner 
nounces Decisions on 
Three Questions 


SaLem, Orec., Oct. 26. 

The State Insurance Commissioner, A. 
H. Averill, has issued three rulings rela- 
tive to accident and health policies. 
These rulings were agreed upon by the 
Insurance Commissicners of the western 
States at a meeting held in Portland, 
Oreg., Sept. 12. 

The subjects covered by the rulings are 
as follows: Withdrawal of approval of 
policies which provide that hospital bene- 
fits would be paid only to such policy- 
holders as had actually paid such ex- 
penses; a requirement that septicaemia 
or blood poisoning resulting from an abra- 
sion or a bruise must be classed as an 
accident and claims adjusted and in- 
demnity paid under the accident pro- 
visions of the policy, and withdrawal of 
approval of accident policies containing a 
proviso that the benefits under the policy 
are to be contingent upon the wrecking 
or disablement of any automobile or other 
vehicle or being accidentally thrown from 
such vehicles. 


Appeal to Be Heard 
On Oregon Agency 
Limitation Statutes 


Validity of Law Imposing 
$500 License Fee on In- 
surers for Extra Repre- 
sentatives to Be Tested 


The validity of an Oregon statute im- 
posing a license fee of $500 on fire insur- 
ance companies for each agent appointed 
in cities of the State in addition to the 
number specified by the statute will be 
considered by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, Chief Justice Hughes an- 
nounced on Oct. 26, in stating the court's 
finding of probable jurisdiction to hear the 
appeal in the case involving this question. 

The law, it was stated in the jurisdic- 
tional statement presented to the court, 
forbids fire insurance companies to be rep- 
resented in any city, except those having 
a population of 50,000 or more, by more 
than one agent, two agents being permitted 
in the larger cities, unless license fee 
of $500 is paid for each additional agent. 

In seeking an injunction to restrain the 
enforcement of this law, the Northwestern 
National Insurance Company alleged that 
the requirements of a $500 license for ad- 
ditional agents was not a revenue measure 
but was intended to monopolize the in- 
surance agency business. 

Discrimination Charged 
The lower court held in the suit brought 


against the State Insurance Commissioner 
that the statute is applicable only to for- 
eign insurance companies and that it 
arbitrarily discriminates against them in 
favor of domestic fire insurance compa- 
nies. 

Even though the law be construed to 


“apply to all fire insurance companies, and 
there is no discrimination as between for- 
eigm and domestic fire insurance compa- 
nies; the imposition of a license fee or $500 
for each additional agent who participates 
in the effecting of insurance as a solicitor 


or broker, or otherwise,” it was ruled by 
the lower court, “is an unreasonable and 
unconstitutional interference with the 


right of a fire insurance company to trans- 
act business.” 

The appeal to the Supreme Court from 
this decision was docketed undér title of 
Averill, etc., v. Northwestern National 
Ins. Co., No. 165. 

Fleet Rates for Autos 


Ruled on in Alabama 


Montcomery, ALA., Oct. 26 

Reversing a former opinion ‘(6 U. S 
Daily 705), Attorney General Thomas E 
Knight Jr. has held that in view of 
the Southeyn Bell Telephone Company's 
service made available to employes by the 


company’s insurance department in At- 
lanta, Ga., and further in view of the rules 
and regulations of the company regard- 
ing the operation of automobiles by em- 
ployes, the company was justified in ob- 
taining fleet insurance for the automo- 
biles of employes at rates lower than 
standard rates. 

In his earlier opinion Mr. Knight had 
held that such fleet insurance would vio- 
late the antirebate and antidiscrimina- 
tory statutes of Alabama. 


Decisions of the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals 


Oct. 26 
-Present: Presiding Judge William 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E 
Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 
rett, and Irvine L. Lenroot. 

Customs 


No. 3420. The United States v. The En- 
bun Co Opinion by Graham, Presiding 
Judge. Bonita was assessed at 25 per cent 


as fish prepared or preserved. The importer 


protested that it was properly dutiable at 
4 cents per pound as dried fish The 
United States Customs Court sustained the 


protest of the importer and their judgment 
is affirmed, 

No. 3411 European 
The United States. Opinion 
sociate Judge Wire netting 
forcing stucco was assessed 

manufactures of metal 
ted that i yas properly 
cent as -structural steel. The United 
Customs Court overruled the pro- 
the importer and their judgment is 

Garrett, J. dissents 
3455 The United States 
Milling Co., and Geo. S. Bush 
Opinion by Bland, Associate Judge 
eed was assessed at 20 per cent as a 
enumerated manufactured article. The 
porters protested that it was properly free 
of duty as a crude vegetable substance not 
specially provided for, or at 10 per cent as a 
nonenumerated unmanufactured article. The 
United States Customs Court held the mer- 
chandise free of duty, and their judgment 

reversed and the merchandise is held 
dutiable at 10 per cent 

No. 3405. Mitsubishi Shoji Kaisha 
The United States. Opinion bv Garrett 
sociate Judge Additional duties 
sessed on an importation of crabmeat he- 
cause the final apraised value was higher 
than the entered value. The importer pro- 
tested, the United States Customs Court 
overruled the protest, and their judgment is 
affirmed 

No. 3410 The United States v. A. |S 
Neuberger, et al. Opinion by Lenroot, Asso- 
ciate Judge. The importers protested the ap- 


Trading Company v. 
by Bland, As- 
used in rein- 
at 40 per cent 
The importer 
dutiable at 








prote 
20 per 






tates 
test of 
atiirmed 
No 


Bros 


Albers 
& Co, 
Millet 
non- 
im- 


Ltd. v 
AS- 
were as- 








praised value of artificial silk yarn on the 
ground that the appraiser had erroneously 
refused to allow discount of 2 per cent 
granted to purchasers in Germany of like 
merchandise in wholesale auantities The 
United States Customs Court sustained the 
protest, and their dgment is reversed and 
he cause remanded for further proceedings 
No. 3431 Bisbee Linseed Company vy. The 
United State Opinion by Lenroot, Associate 
idge A mixture of linseed oil and 
iaphtha was assessed at 3 3-10 cents per 
yund on the linseed content. The 20rter 
otested that it was pronerly dutiable at 
25 per cent as a combination or mixture of 
s. The United States Customs Court over- 
iled the protest of the importer and their 


idgment is reversed 


No. 3433. The United States Joseph G 
Brenner Co. Opinion by Lenroot, Associate 
Judge Metal buckles were assessed at 80 
per cent as articles designed to be worn on 
apparel The importers protested that they 
were properly dutiable at 15 cents per 
hundred plus 20 per cent as belt buckles 
The United States Customs Court sustained 


| the protest of the importer and their judg- 
ment is affirmed. 
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petitioners, v. James-Tregarthen & Sons Co. 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sec- 
ond Circuit denied. 

No. 379. Taylor-Moore Syndicate, Inc., 
etc., et al.. petitioners. v. Central Florida 
Lumber Company Petition for writ of cer- 


tiorari to the United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the Fifth Circuit denied 

No. 380. Florence C. Knollenberg. peti- 
tioner, v. The State Bank of Alamogordo. 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the Su- 
preme Court of the State of New Mexico 
denied 

No. 382. A. Schrader's Son, Inc peti- 
tioner, v. The United States of America 


Petition for writ of certiorar! to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sec- 
ond Circuit denied 

No. 383 Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Company, petitioner, v. Tom Hall Petition 
for writ of certiorari to the Supreme Court 
of the State of Alabama denied 

No. 384. W. Bernard Vause, petitioner 
The United States of America; and 

No. 386 Samuel Schuchman, petitioner, 
v. The United States of America Petitions 
for writs of certiorari to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit denied 


V 


-~ + + 
5 W. P. Allen, petitioner, v 
k & Trust Company Petition 
to the United States C 
for the Fourth Cir 


Citi- 
for 


No. 385 
zens Ban 
writ of certiorari 
cuit Court of Appeals 
cuit denied 

No. 388. Monarch 
Company, petitioner, \ 
pany. Petition for writ 
United States Circuit Court 
the Sixth Circuit denied 

No. 396 Bradley A. Fiske, petitioner, Vv 
William A. Moffett Petition for writ of 
certiorari to the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia denied 

No. 397. Southern Railway 
titioner Mamie Lee Derrington 
istratrix, etc Petition for writ 
to the Supreme Court of the 
scuri denied 

No. 417. Chicago & North Western 
way Company, petitioner \ George G 
Struthers, as Special Administrator etc 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Eighth Circuit denied 

The Chief Justice announced 
ing order 

The court 
day, Nov. 2 








Tool & Manufacturing 
Mills Novelty Com- 
of certiorari to the 
of Appeals for 


Company, pe- 

Admin- 
certiorari 
f Mis- 


of 


State ¢ 


Rail- 


the follow- 


will take Mon- 


to Monday 


from 
next 
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recess 


Noy. 23 
Submission and Disposition 
Of Miscellaneous Motions 


39 Jenn 
United States of America On 
tiorari to the United States Ci 
of Appeals for she First Circuit. Dismissed 
per stipulatio® of counsel, and mandate 
granted on motion of Mr. Solicitor General 
Thacher in that behalf 

No. 336. City of Willow Glen 
vy. Southern Pacific Company Motion for 
leave to file brief of the City of Los An- 
geles and others as amici curiae denied 

No. 130. Denver & Rio Grande Western 
Railroad Company et al., petitioners, v. Ben 
Terte, Judge, etc Motion to advance sub- 
mitted by Mr. George E. Elliott in behalf of 
counsel for the respondent 

No. 372. Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
Company et al., petitioners, v. Enoch Howell, 
Administrator, etc. On petition for writ of 
certiorari 10 the Supreme Court of the 
State of South Carolina Dismissed with 
costs per stipulation of counsel 

No. 478 Nannie Lee King. petitioner, v 
Mrs. Sarah Peterson et al. Motion for leave 
to proceed in forma pauperis submitted by 
Nannie Lee King. pro 

No. 325. T. Irving Potter and G. E 
appellants. v. Charles R. Maybur\ 
tor. etc Statement as to jurisdict 
mitted by Mr. Alfred J. Schweppe 
appellants 

No. 338 Dahlstrom Metallic Door 
pany et al., appellants, v. Industrial 
of the State of New York Statement 
jurisdiction submitted by Mr. Robert 
Jackson for the appellants 

No. 391 T. Binford et al., appe 
J. H. McLeaish & Company et al 
ment as to jurisdiction submitted 
Albert L. Reed and Mr. Elbert O 
for the appellants 


The 
of cer- 
uit Court 


No Strong, petitioner 






petitioner 


se 
Bahr 
Direc- 
sub- 
the 


for 


com- 
Board 
as to 


H 


lants, V 
State- 
by Mr 
Hooper 


Petitions Submitted 
For Writs of Certiorari 


No. 340. United Cigar Stores Company of 
America, petitioner, \ The United States 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the Court 
of Claims submitted by Mr. Sol. M. Stroock 
Mr. Charies C. Carlin. Mr. M. Carter Hall 
and Mr. Edward F. Spitz for the petitioner 
and by Mr. Solocitor General Thacher, Mr 
Assistant Attorney General Rugg, Mr. Whit- 
ney North Seymour and Mr. Joseph H. Shep- 
pard for the respondent 

No. 398. The Barby-Lynde Company, peti- 
tioner, v. Acel C. Alexander, Collettor of 
| Internal Revenue. Petition for writ of cer- 





tiorari to the United States Circuit C rt 
of Appeals for the Tenth Circuit, submit ed 


by Mr. O. E. Swan for the petitioner and 
by Mr. Solicitor General Thacher, Mr. As- 
sistant Attorney General Youngquist, Mr 
Whitney North Seymour, Mr. Sewall Key 
Helen R. Carloss and Mr. William H. Riley 
Jr. for the respondent 

No. 405. John B. Ford, petitioner vy. Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue 

No. 406 George Ross Ford, petitioner 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 


No. 407. Mrs. Edna F. Knight, petitioner 
vy. Commissioner of Internal Revenue 

No. 408. Mrs. Mary Ford Bacon, petitioner 
v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue; and 

No. 409. Mrs. Carrier J. Ford, petitioner 
v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. Peti- 
tion for writs of certiorari to the United 


States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth 
Circuit submitted by Mr. Levi Cooke, Mr 
Mark Nisner and Mr. Ferdinand Tannenbaum 
for the petitioners and by Mr. Solicitor 
General Thacher, Mr Assistant Attorney 









General Youngquist, Mr Whitne North 
Seymour, Mr. A. H. Conner, Mr. J. P. Jack- 
son and Mr. William H. Riley, Jr., for the 
respondent 
+ + ¢ 
No. 411 The Galveston Wharf Company 
et al., petitioners, v. The Galveston, Harris- 
burg & San Antonio Ry. Co. et al. Petition 
of certiorari to the Supreme Court 
of Texas submitted by Mr. Alex F. Weisberg 
and Mr. George §S Wright for the peli- 
tioner 
No. 414 Tomas Acevedo, petitioner 
The United States of America. Petition for 
writ of certiorari to the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the First Circuit 
submitted by Mr Benicio F. Sanchez for 
the petitioner and by Mr. Solicitor General 
Thacher, Mr. Whitney North Seymour, Mr 
Harry S. Ridgely and Mr. W. Marvin Smith 


for the respondent 

No. 416 The Portage Silica 
petitioner, \v Commissioner of 
Revenue Petition for writ of certiorari 


Company 
Internal 
to 








the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Sixth Circuit submitted by Mr 
William J. Dawley for the petitioner and 
by Mr. Solicitor General Thacher, Mr. As- 
sistant Attorney General Youngquist, Mr 
Whitney North Seymour, Mr. Sewall Key 
Mr. Andrew D. Sharpe and Mr. Paul D 
Miller for the respondent 

No. 420. United States, ex rel. Th. Gold- 
schmidt, A. G., petitioner, v. Howard Suth- 
erland, as Alien Property Custodian et al 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the Court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia ib 
mitted by Mr. Spier Whitaker, Mr. Law- 
rence A. Baker and Mr. Henry Ravenel for 
the petitioner and by Mr. Soiicitor General 
Thacher, Mr. Assistant Attorney General St 
Lew!ls Mr. Whitney North Seymour, Mr 
Henry A. Cox and Mr. William H, Riley Jr 
for the respondents 

a +> 

No. 421 Irving Trust Company. Receiver 
petitioner The United States of America 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit submitted by Mr. Henr 
Gale for the petitioner and by Mr. Solicitor 
General Thacher, Mr. Assistant Attorney 
General Youngquist, Mr. Whitney North 
Seymour, Mr. Sewall Key and Mr. Norman 
D. Keller for the respondent 

No. 422 Dan Hogan, et al., petitioners 
v. The United States of America Petition 
for writ of certiorari to the United States 


Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth Cir- 
cuit submitted by Mr. Edwin C. Hollins for 
the petitioners and by Mr. Solicitor Gen- 
eral Thacher, Mr. Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Youngquist. Mr. A. W. Henderson and 
Mr. W. Marvin Smith for the respondent 
No. 424 Grea New York Development 
Company, petitioner Annie L. Sear et 
Petition for writ of certiorari the 
ited States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the First Circuit submitted by Mr. Phillips 
Ketchum for and by Mr 
F. H. Nash {¢ 
No 2 
Frank C€ 
tion 
States C 
cuit 











to 


the 
or the 
Walt 


petitioner, 


respondents 
s 








haefer 
i Bo Executor 
it of certiorari to 
Appeals for the Second Cir- 
by Mr. John W. Davis and 
Mr. Marion N. Fisher for the petitioner and 
by Mr. Solicitor Genera! Thacher, Mr. Assist- 
ant Attorney General Youngquist, Mr. Whit- 
ney North Seymour, Mr. Sewal)l Key and 
Mr. A. H. Conner for the respondent 

No. 428 W. H. Colquitt, Receiver, etc 
petitione: Roxana Petroleum Corporation 
et al Petition for writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Fifth Circuit submitted by Mr. T. W. 
Gregory for the petitioner 

No. 429. D. Ginsberg & Sons 
tioner v. Joseph Popkin. 


petitioner, v 
etc. Peti- 
the United 








for 





of 
ubmitted 


Inc., peti- 
Petition for writ 


of certiorari to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit sub- 
mitted by Mr. Raymond J. Mawhinney for 
the petitioner and by Mr. Louis Jersawit 
for the respondent 

No. 432. William E 
Sterling B. Cramer, et al Petition for writ 
of certiorsri for the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit sub- 


Lamb, petitioner, v 





















mitted by Mr. Arvid B. Tanner, Mr. W. Cal- 
vin Wells and Mr. Emile Godehaux, for the 
petitioner and by Mr. Gerald FitzGerald 
for the respondent 

No. 433. W E. Lamb, petitioner, v 
Williem A. Sx t. Receiver, etc Peti- 
tion for w certiorari to the United 
States Co Appeals for the Fifth 
Circuit subr -d by Mr. Arvid B. Tanner, 
Mr. W. Cz Wells and Mr. Emile God- 


chaux for e petitioner, and by Mr. Gerald 





















FitzGerald for the respondent 

No. 435. United States Fidelity &-Guar- 
anty Company, petitioner, v. Highway En- 
gineering & uction Company, Inc., 

No. 436 United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty Com petitioner, v. Highway En- 
gineering & Construction Company, Inc 

No. 437. United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty Company, petitioner, v. Highway En- 
gineering ynstruction Company, Inc 

No 3 I s Fidelity & Guar- 
anty Compan petitioner, v. Highway En- 
gineering & Construction Company, Inc 

No. 439 United States Fidelty & Guar- 
anty Company, petitioner, v. Highway En- 
gineering & Construction Company, Ince 
and 

-~ + + 

No, 440 United States Fidelty & Guar- 
anty Company, petitioner, v. Highway En- 
gineering & Construction Company. Inc 
Petition for writs of certiorari to the United 


States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth 

















Circuit submitted by Mr. John W. Davis 
Mr. Lucien H. Boggs, Mr. Herbert S. Phillips 
and Mr. J. Ken Bartlett, for the peti- 
tioners and by Mr. George C. Bedell and Mr 
A. G. Turner for the respondents 

No. 442 General Motors Corporation, et 
al., petitioners, v. Motor Improvements, Inc 
et al Petition f writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Sixth reuit submitted by Mr. Drury 
W. Cooper and Mr. Allan C. Bakewell for 
the petitioners and by Mr. Wm. Houston 
Kenyon, Mr. W. W. Miller, Mr. Theodore S 
Kenyon and Mr. Nelson Littell, for the 
respondents 

No. 443 George Harvey, petitioner \ 
American Coal Company et al Petition 
for writ of certiorari to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh 
Circuit submitted by Mr. Sol H. Esary for 
the petitioner and by Mr. E. L. Greever for 
the respondents 

No. 445 Irving Trust Company. as Per- 
manent Receiver, etc., et al.. petitioner. v 
Olivier Straw Goods Corporation et al Pe- 
tition for writ of certiorari to the United 


States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sec- 
ond Circuit submitted by Mr.'Moses Cohen 
for the petitioners and by Mr. Selden Bacon 
for the respondents 
~~ 

Ralph J. Capone, 
States of America 
of certiorari 


No. 479 
The United 
writ 


petitioner V 
Petition for 
to the United States Cir- 











cult Court of Appeals for the Seventh Cir- 
cult submitted by Mr. George N. Murdock 
and Mr. Dennis M. Kelleher for the peti- 
tioner and by Mr 

No. 477 Boston & Maine Railroad, peti- 
tioner Fred Armurg Petition for writ 
of certiorari to the Municipal Court of the 
City of Boston, County of Suffolk, Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. submitted by Mr 
Philip M. Jones for the petitioner, and by 
Mr. Clarence W. Rowley for the respondent 

No. 64 Green Star Steamship Co., Ltd 
petitioner \ Armour & Company et al 
Continued per stipulation of counsel 

No. 38 The United States of America 
appellant Harry Murdock Argument 
continued by Mr. Solicitor General Thacher 
for the appeliant; by Mr. Harold J. Bandy 
and Mr. Edmund Burke for the appellee; 
and concluded by Mr. Solicitor General 
Thacher for the appellant 

> + + 

No. 40 State Tax Commission of Missis- 
sippi et a ete appellants, v. Interstate 
Natural Gas Company, Inc Leave granted 
to Mr. Edwin R. Holmes Jr. to appear and 
present oral argument for the appellant, pro 
hac vice. on motion of Mr. David C. Bram- 
lette in that behalf 

No. 40. State Tax Commission of Missis- 
sippi et al etc appellants. v. Interstate 
Natural Gas Company, Inc. Argument com- 
menced by Mr. Edwin R. Holmes Jr. for the 
appellant, pro hac vice, by special leave of 
court, and continued by Mr. David Clay 
Bramlette for the appellee The court de- 
clined to hear further argument 

No. 41 Painters District Council No. 14 
of Chicago, et« et al.. appellants The 
United States of America Argued by Mr 
William E. Rodriguez for the appellants 
and by Mr. Assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
eral O'Brian for the appellee 

No. 49 The United States of America 
petitioner, \ Edward Ryan, Claimant of 
One Brunswick Bar Argument commenced 


by Mr. Assistant Attorney General Young- 
quist for the petitioner 

Adjourned until Oct 27 at 12 o'clock 
when the dav call will be: Nos. 49, 51, 52 
54 (and 55), 59. 60 and 66 ‘and 67) 


Validity of State Tax 
On Pipe Lines Argued 


Mississippi Levy Contested Be- 
fore Supreme Court 


Whether the State of Mississippi may 
impose license tax based upon the size 
and number of miles of pipe in the State, 
wher such pipes are interstate lines run- 
ning through the State, but are tapped at 
two places therein for the purpose of de- 
livering gas ‘to Mississippi distributors, 
was argued before the Suvreme Court of 
the Unitec States, Oct. 26 

The case is entitled State Tax Commis- 
sion of Mississippi v. Interstate Natural 
Gas Co.. No. 40. Edwin R. Holmes Jr., 
appeared for the Commission, and the 


a 








Deductible Policy 
Said to Prevent 


Higher Auto Rates 


Massachusetts Commissioner 
Asserts Plan Would Per- 
mit 1932 Schedules Equal 
To Those in 1931 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 26. 


If the Massachusetts Legislature now 
in special session enacts a statute au- 
thorizing the issuance of a $100 deducti- 
ble policy under the compulsory automo- 
bile insurance law, rates for 1932 can be 
promulgated “at or near the level of the 
1931 rates,” the State Insurance Com- 
missioner, Merton L. Brown, announced 
Oct. 24. His statement follows in full text: 


There has been some confusion con- 
cerning the status of the proposed 1932 
rates for compulsory automobile insur- 
ance tentatively announced by me on 
Sept. 1. These rates have not beer pro- 
mulgated as yet, pending such action as 
may be taken by the General Court now 
in special session. 

Some of the measures now under con- 
sideration by the Legislature can not af- 


fect the 1932 rates. Provisions for a 
demerit system, for notice, and similar 
changes, are to be regarded as safety 


devices which, while of decided benefit for 
the future, can not accomplish a reduc- 
tion of rates for the coming year. 

Two features which can bring imme- 
diate results are the omission of guest 
liability, so-called, and provision for a 
$100 deduttible clause in some form. The 
result of eliminating guest liabiilty in and 
of itself, however, will be too slight to 
mean any substantial reduction in the 
1932 rates. The only measure under con- 
sideration which will enable me to pro- 


mulgate rates substantially lower than 
those announced, is the deductible fea- 
ture. With the adoption of a law pro- 


viding for the writing of a $100 deductible 
policy, I can promulgate rates for 1932 
at or near the level of the 1931 rates. 


Telephone Appeal 
Is Denied Review 


Supreme Court Not to Pass on 
Indiana Proceeding 


The matter of the jurisdiction of the 
Public Service Commission of Indiana to 
enter an order permitting some residents 
ot Versailles, Ind., to connect their tele- 
phone lines with a farmers’ mutual ex- 
change located outside the city limits will 
not be considered by the Supreme Court 
ot the United States. : 

The court, on Oct , entered an order 
dismissing tne appeal in the case of Pub- 
lic Service Comuission ot Indiana et al, 
Vv. Batesville ‘'elephone Co., No. 120. 

‘The Supreme Court, in a per curiam 
decision unaccompanied by an opinion, 
Stated that the appeal was dismissea tor 
the reason that ine Circuit Court ot Ap= 
peals tor the Seventh Circuit did not ae- 
cide against tne validity of an order of 
the Public Service Commission upon as- 
seried rederal grounds, but dealt with its 


9) 


validity solely under State law. ‘(The 
court's statement o1 its lack of jurisdic- 
tion to hear the case is included in its 


journal, published on page 6 of this issue.) 

ane .sarmers’ mutual exchange was con- 
structed, according to the statements fled 
in the case, alter the larmers’ retusal to 
pay increased switching charges or the 
velephone company operating in the city. 

ine lower court ruling in the case (46 
F. (2d) 226) held that only private and 
indiviaud iprivileges were invoived in the 
petition o1 the city residents and that 
vhereiore the Commission, under Indiana 
laws, Was without authority to act in the 
matter. ‘The telephone company claimed 
tnat the Commission disregardea a lormer 
order finding that the establishment of 
two telepnone exchanges tor the use of 
the city was not warranted. The subse- 
quent order, it was asserted, would, in 
eifect, have permitted competition. 





Affairs of Illinois Insurer 
Given to Attorney General 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Oct. 26, 

The affairs of the State Fire and Ma- 

rine Insurance Co., of Peoria, Ill., have 

been presented to the Attorney General 

upon the yoluntary request of the com- 

pany, the State Insurance Division has 
just announced. 


company was represented by David Clay 
Bramlette. 

After hearing appellant's argument, and 
opening statement of appellee, Mr. Chief 
Justice Hughes inquired whether or not 
the tax in question was in lieu of the 
general property tax. Upon being assured 
that it was not, the court declined to hear 
further argument. 
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Bonds of Receivers 


| HIGH LIGHTS 


ON 
SURETYSHIP 


in 


Bankruptcy 


Fiduciaries 


A receiver in bankruptcy is one 
appointed by the court to receive 


and 
One of 
a Series of 
helpful discus- 
sions about 
a vital phase 
of Surety- 
ship 
of which this is 


appe 
rupt 


acco 
into 


take possession of the assets of 


a bankrupt’s estate, pending the 


yintment of a trustee in bank- 
cy, and the bonds are condi- 


tioned for the proper handling and 


unting of the funds coming 
the hands of the fiduciary. 


If at any time we can serve you, either with 


bonds or casualty insurance, please provide us with 


No. 19 








John R. E 


Vice President 


the opportunity. 
force—at your command! 


80 John Street 


We have a nation-wide agency 


tandard Surety & Casualty 
Company of New York 


Home Office: . 
New York, N. Y. 


Frank G. Morris 
President 


nglish 


“A Multiple Line Casualty and Surety Company” 
Surplus to Policyholders—$2,800,147.48 








Rate Adjustmen 


I. C. C. to Consider Proposal 
Of Postmaster General 
Brown for New Charges 


On Short-haul Traffic 


e Postmaster General to 


roposal of th 
meepeeel narcel post rates 


increase generally the 
applicable on short-hau: ®raffic and reduce 
such rates on traffic moving over longer 
distances, will be considered by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission at hearings 
to be held in Washington Nov. 23 before 
Commissioner Hugh Tate and Examiner 
F. E. Mullen, it was formally announced 
Oct. 26. ‘(Docket No. 24092.) : 

The Commission already has author- 
ized the Post Office Department by sep- 
arate decision and order published July 
7, 1931, to increase the limit of size of | 
parcels of fourth class mail matter to 100 
inches length and girth combined, as well 
as to establish a minimum charge for 
parcels measuring over 84 inches. Per- 
mission also was granted to increase the 
limit of weight for single parcels to 70 
pounds for deliveries to parcel post zones 

. inclusive. : 
’ At the time of the report dealing with 
weights and sizes, it was decided to post- 
pone consideration of the rate angle of the 
proceedings, to permit barc*! post shippers 
to make a nation-wide survey of the 
situation. 
Would Wipe Out a 

The proposed change in sizés, weights, 
and sakes 1 designed by the Post Office 
Department to wipe out a deficit in postal 
revenues, of which parcel post matter 
aggregates approximately $15,000,000 a 
year. ; : 

Numerous objections to the proposed 
changes have been made to the Commis- 
sion, among which are the Railway Ex- 
press Agency, Inc., the National Council 
of Business Mail Users, Trenton, N. J., 
Chamber of Commerce, National Indus- 
trial Traffic League, Chicago Association 
of Commrece, St. Paul Association of 
Commerce, Illinois Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, and several individuals. 

The Railway Express Agency, told the 
Commission that the Department's plan 
to increase the limits for weights and sizes 
on parcel post matter, reduce rates on long 
hauls, and increase them on short hauls, 
will “jeopardize the very existence of the 
express service.” ; 

It was claimed by the express service 
that increases on the short-haul traffic 
could be made without impairing the ex- 
press service, since those rates are now; 
generally below the express rates, but that 
to decrease the rates on long hauls, cou- | 

led with increases in size and weight | 
imits, will bring parcel post into direct 
competition with express traffic, to the 
injury of the Railway Express Agency, Inc. 

Mail Users’ View 

The National Council of Business Mail 
Users asserted that “the increases re- 
quested are unwarranted, and if granted 
will place an inequitable burden upon users 
of fourth class mail in favor of the users 
of other classes of mail.” It was further 
charged that the increases in rates pro- 
posal by the Department for short hauls 
would cause a decrease in revenues rather 
than an increase. 

The Trenton chamber declared that the 
Postmaster General justifies increases on 
parcel post matter, which produces a 
deficit of approximately $15,000,000, “but 
at the same time he proposes no increased 
rate on second class mail matter, con- 
tributed by publishers, which resulted in 
a deficit of over $90,000,000 during the 
fiscal year 1930. 

“In the instant case,” it was said, “the 
Commission is, in reality, being asked to 
approve a rate penalty upon the usets of | 
fourth class mail service so as to compel 
them to contribute toward a fund of $90,- 
000,000 to be presented to the publishers | 
using second class mail service. Such a 
proposal deserves and should receive the 
Commission’s prompt rejection.” | 

The Chicago Association of Commerce 
advised the Commission that “the in-| 
crease proposed with result, if approved 
by the Commission, in the imposition of 
millions of dollars in additional postage 
charges upon the multitude of users of 
the parcel-post service.” 

‘Irreparable Loss’ Claimed 

The St. Paul Association of Commerce 
declared that the Department's plan will 
subject users of parcel post in the St. 
Paul territory “to irreparable loss and 
injury.” It was pointed out that increased 
short haul rates coupled with a drop in 
the long haul charges, would permit com- 
petitors at distant points to effect sales in 
the St. Paul primary trade territory at 
an advantage over the local shippers. 

The Illinois Manufacturers’ Association 
asserted: “There should be some relation 
between the success of any class of mail 
matter as an income producer and the 
rates which are placed upon it. But, if 
the rates upon parcel post matter are 
increased, not because of a loss in its car- 
riage, but because of deficits which occur 
in the transportation of other ‘classes of | 
mail, then a distinct unfairness is being 
done to the great body of business that 
seeks to use the parcel post system.” 


Gold Exports in Week 
Placed at $95,335,000 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 25.—The gold re- 
port of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York for the week ended Oct. 21, shows 
total imports of $1,590,000, consisting of 
$1,326.000 from Canada, and $244,000 
chiefly from Latin American countries. 
Total exports were $95,335,000, comprising 
$65,319,000 to France, $15,750,000 to Hol- 
land, $11,499,000 to Switzerland, $2,509,000 
to Belgium and $258,000 chiefly to Latin 
American countries. 

The net change in gold earmarked for | 
foreign account showed an increase of | 
$18,050,000. 
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{ Public and Semipublic Works Included in 


Total Reported to Relief Committee 


C were reported to the Public Works S 
Unemployment Relief during the week, 
Croxton, Assistant Director. The additi 


contract awards reported since Dec. 1, 1930, to $2,655,982,592. 


YONTRACT awards for public and semipublic works, amounting to $64,385,339, 


ection of the President’s Organization on 
it was announced Oct. 26 by Fred C. 
on of this amount brought the total of 
The week before last 


$31,910,513 worth of contract awards were reported. The total number of projects 


reported last week was 539 in 45 States 
projects by States and localities issued by 


+ 


Alabama 


State highway construction awarded in Sep- 


tember, $174,000 

A © 7 TY 

Arkansas 
Hot Springs. officers’ quarters, $25,000. Polk 
County, junior agricultural school, $40,000 


Fayetteville, remodeling and enlarging post 
office, $14,874 


California 


Claremont, curb and gutter in South Alex- 
ander Avenue, $3,500; grading and paving ex- 
tension of Columbus, Avenue, $2,800; pav- 
ing Amherst Avenue, $1,500. Huntington 
Beach, road improvement, $200,000. Modesto, 
addition to agricultural school, $4,675; addi- 
tion to college gymnasium, $10,643. ich- 
mond, improving Hall Avenue and 14th Street, 
$85,000 San Francisco, shed for Pier No 
23, $92,648. Santa Clara, curbing and pav- 
ing work, $101.930. Sunnyvale, hangar, $1.- 
116,044 Gilroy, paving Martin Lane, etc., 
$27,806. Los Angeles, harbor drainage work, 
$157.882 Redwood City, Preventorium (hos- 
pital). $80,375 Red Bluff, bridge over Sac- 
ramento River, $40,550. Westwood, church, 
$500,000. Various, State highway construction 
awarded in September, $562,527. Alamitos Bay, 
dredging work, $93.868. Pasadena, Colorado 
Street lights. $38,825. Albany, auditorium, 
club and lodge building, $58,537. Fall River 
Mills, school, $8,000. Oakland, street light- 
ing system, $43,750 Redwood City, heating 
system in Garfield School, $1,755. 


Colorado 


State highway construction awarded in Sep- 
tember, $74.428 Grand Junction, replacing 
flow line, $15,000; reconstructing reservoir, $21.- 
500; street paving. $16,500. Denver, Dye-De- 
Wesse Dam, $10,000; Brush Hollow Dam, $20,- 
000; Horse Creek Dam, 20,000; Comanche 
Dam, $30,000. State. Penrose-Rosemont Dam 
and Pipe Line, $500.000; Eleven Mile Can- 
yon Run, $1,250,000; Barr Lake Dam, $10,000; 
Moffat Water Tunnel, $50,000; Colorado State 
Hospital at Pueblo, $205,000. Monte Vista, 
post office, $108,451. 


Connecticut 


Stafford Springs, maintenance work. park 
and highway improvements, $1,500. New Haven, 
administration building and fire house, $25,- 
000; sewers, $200,000; grading playgrounds | 
and parks, $50,000 Wethersfield, cast iron | 
water pipes, $6,565. Wolcott, grade school 
$8,500. 


Delaware 


North Dover, highway bridge, $1,230. 


District of Columbia 


Washington, alterations 
$29.630; paving Arlington 


$40,828. 
Florida 


Lake City. water 
Orange County, paving 
Vero Beach, water main, 
school, $3,500. Perry, grade 


to printing 
Memorial 


plant 
Bridge 


tank and tower, 
Road No. 38, 
$4,300. 
school, 


$15,000 
$80,000 
Jensen 
$6,000 


~ : 
> < 
Georgia 
economics cottage, $6,000 
Augusts, hospital clinical and administration 
building, $298,140. Rome County, paving North 
Broad Street, $31,653. Various, State highway 
construction awarded in Sept., $1,242,000 
Macon, lighting and improving aviation field, 
$3,000; electrical equipment at Washington|/ 
Park, $1,500; repaving work, $8,000; sanitary 
sewers, $2,365; sanitary sewers, $600; exten- 
sions to water works, $100,000. Alpharetta, 
church and Sunday school, $15,000. Catoosa 
County, grade school, $8,000. Marietta, sur- 
facing McDonald Street, $1,500. 


Indiana 


Ft. Wayne, orphans’ home, 
derburg County, graveling 
graveling work, $11,840. 
paving work, $13,995. Anderson, dredging 
work, $38,000 Princeton, asphalt surfacing, 
$44.963. Allen County, graveling, draining 
and grading work, $4,147. DuBois County, 
graveling work. $13,000 Randolph County, 
Wise Bridge, $1,200. Bartholomew County, pav- 
ing Indiana Avenue, $3,153. Franklin County, 
bridge, $2,046 Huntington County, McPher- 
ron Drain, $800 Indianapolis, Fire Station 
No. 19, $10,995. Jay County, graveling, drain- 
ing and grading Collins Road, $12,748. Knox | 
County, graveling Porter Road, $4.600. Wash- 
ington, paving South Street, $3,391. Dale, 
garage, $8,382. Indianapolis, paving New York 
Street, $11,143. Jasper, road work, $13,959. 


Albany, home 


$260,000. Van- 
work, $14,000; | 
Washington County, | 


Illinois 


Bond County, stone surfacing work, $11,891. 
Enfield, church, $10,000 Henry Country, cul- 
vert at Johnson Bridge, $516; bridge over 
Indian Creek, $2,401 Joliet, retaining walls, 
$488,198. Various, State highway construction | 
awarded in September, $4.135,008 Adams 
County, grading work, $9,908. Barrington, 


Decisions in Railwa y Rate Cases 


| School, $959. 
| Channel of Beargrass Creek, $30,000. 


and the District of Columbia. A list of 
the Organization follows in full text: 


Beardstown, wood chan- 

$15,000. Breese, power 
plant addition, $3,500. Henry County, Peter 
Neilson Bridge, $2.328. Lake Forest, addition 
to filtration plant, $38,000. Chicago, gym- 
nasium, $18,000. Decatur, resurfacing Prairie 
Street, $16,982. Ina, gymnasium, $3,000. Say- 
brook, paving, $6,600. Scott Field, water main, 
$1,000. Belleville, paving, $7,328. Carmi, road 
work. $17,669: road work, $3,338. Chicago, 
altering city hall interior, $1,961 Durand, 
Masonic temple, $14,000. Murphysboro, road 
work, $9,844; road work, $15,130. Rock Island, 
levee work, $47,693; levee work, $58,248. Vienna, 
road work, $10,470. 


Idaho 


State highway construction awarded in Sep- 
tember, $339,496. 


| paving work, $2,514. 
} nel in Illinois River, 


Iowa 


Maloy, rebuilding church and parish house, | 


$25,000. Ottumwa, resurfacing work, $23,000. 
Wapello, improving secondary roads, $32,887. 
Various, State highway construction awarded 
in September, $173,708. Adel, paving work, 
$7,700. Arnolds Park, city hall, $15,000. Bu- 
chanan County, bridge and culverts, $10,795. 
Clayton County, graveling work, $23,615. 
Cresco, sanitary sewers, $559. Des Moines, 
sanitary sewers, $1.694. Johnson County, 
grading and draining work, $11,689. Lee 
County, bridge work on Road No. 103, $13,085. 
Marion County, bridge work, $14,495. Mont- 
gomery County, bridge work, $53.900 Potta- 
wattamie County, bridge repairs, $1,642. Sioux 
City. paving John Street, $1,937; paving 
Omaha Street, $2,774; paving 15th Street, $2,- 
774; garage, $29,614; maintenance garage, $6.- 
240 Marshall County, grading work, $337. 
Page County. two bridges, $10,945. 

| 


Kansas 


Topeka, paving 10th 
ous, State highway 
September, $43.567. 


Street, $17.293.~° Vari- | 
construction awarded inj 
Indepengence, improving 
cemetery, $1,473; Sinclair Park work, $1,065; 
Riverside Park improvements, $3,855; Yoe 
Park improvements. $885; street paving work, | 
$4,240; River Road Dike, $2.395; paving alleys, | 
$2,927; sanitary sewers, $7,650; storm sewer, 
$920; paving street, $8,964; paving alley, $1,- 
583; water main extension and maintenance, 
$10,000; park improvements, $12,000. Inde- 
pendence, paving 17th Street. $8,964. Salina, | 
storing road machinery, $3,500. 


Kentucky 


addition and remodeling hospital, 
Kenton County, two-room addition | 
school, $3,800; repairs to Spring Lake 
Louisville, improving South Fork 
Various, 
State highway construction awarded in Sep- 
tember. $452,695. Louisville, revetment in 
Ohio River, $62,902. Morehead, dining and 


kitchen building, $40,000. 


Berea, 
$50,000. 
to 


Louisiana 


Natchitoches, spillway dam across Saline 
Bayou, $34,488. Shreveport, hangars, $375,- 
000. Morehouse Parish, road construction, $7,- 
000. Shreveport, gas distribution system, 


$28,000. 
Maine 


State highway construction awarded in Sep- 
tember, $263,851. Bangor, concrete road, $66,- 
821; concrete sidewalk, $10,000; sewer, $5,654; 
improving park, $3,160; retaining wall, $20,000. | 


Maryland 


Cumberland, paving and curbing Broadway 
Street, $3.814. Pocomoke, paving and curb- 
ing Market Street, $8,000. Wicomic, comfort 
station, $5,000. Various, State highway con- 
struction awarded in September, $1,203,246. 
Princess Anne, water softening plant, $5,000 
Annapolis, laboratory, Naval Experiment Sta- 
tion, $57,983. State, two bridges, $68,982. 


Minnesota 


Fergus Falls, State Asylum Hospital, 
000. Minneapolis, Vocational High School, 
$750,000. Rochester, school and municipal 
auditorium, $250,000; sewer and water main, | 
$3,177. St. Cloud, church, $25,000. Fertile, 
ehurch base, $11,000. Carlton County, gym- 
nasium and auditorium, $19,045. Duluth, sea- 
plane ramp, $4,767. Hartland, church, $8,000. 
St. Paul, church, $5,000. Delavan, town hall 
and jail, $4,000. 


$150, | 


Massachusetts 
bridge, $36,000. Brookline, 
School, $415,000. Winthrop, 
$1,125. Brookline, paving 
5.237. Boston, fire alarm re- 
s Dudley, gymnasium at 
Framingham, church, 
hospital annex, $150,- 
grading and paving drive- 
ways, $5,000 Palmer, infirmary, $150,000. 
Quincy, school addition. $150,000. Various, 
State highway construction awarded in Sep- | 
tember, $1,331,708. Ashby, sidewalks, $5,000. 
Boston, elementary school, $200,000; art stone | 


Rete mca 


Bourne, 
Lincoln Grade 
road surfacing. 
Stearns Road, 
pair shop, 
Dudley Hill, b 
$150,000 Gloucester 
000. Needham, 


new 


And Reports Filed by Examiners 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
on Oct. 26 made public decisions in rate | 
cases, which are summarized: as follows: 

Scrap Iron: No. 23838._-Sonken-Galamba 
Corporation v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Rates on scrap iron and _ steel, 
in carloads, to Kansas City, Mo.-Kans., from 
points in the Southwest and from certain 
points in Missouri found not unreasonable. 
Complaint dismissed 

Potatoes: No. 22682.—Topeka Chamber of 
Commerce v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 

Railway Rates on potatoes, in carloads, 

from points in the Red River Valley dis- 
trict in western Minnesota and eastern 

North Dakota to Topeka, Kans. found un- 
duly prejudicial but not otherwise unlaw- 
ful. Reparation denied. Complaint dis- 

missed 


Examiner's Proposed Reports 
Fuel Oil: No, 24293.—-Samuel Stamping & 
Enameling Company vy. Louisiana & Ar- 
kansas Railway. Rates on fuel oil, in 
tank-car loads, from Elm Grove, La., to 
Chattanooga, Tenn., found not unreason- 
able. Complaint dismissed 


October 1931 


Many sound bonds 


are now selling at 


extremely low prices. 


We think that invest 


ors should not sacri- 


fice sound bonds at present prices. 


We recommend that investors seriously 


consider purchasing 


bonds at this time. 


‘Chase Harris Forbes 


Corpo 


ration 


60 Cedar Street, New York 
922 Fifteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Anthracite Coal: No. 24224.—Endicott Coal 
& Supply Company v. Central Railroad Com- 
pany of New Jersey. Rates on anthracite 
coal, in carloads, from the Wyoming field of 
eastern Pennsylvania to Endicott, Vestal 
and Hooper, N. Y., found unreasonable and 
unduly prejudicial. Reasonable and non- 


prejudicial rates prescribed. Reparation 
awarded. 


Bituminous Coal: No. 24306.—Coal Hill 
Coal Company v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 
Rates on bituminous coal, in carloads, from 
Ward, W. Va., to Casey and Winterset. Iowa, 
found unreasonable Waiver of under- 
charges authorized. Claims on certain ship- 
ments barred. Complaint dismissed. 

Furniture: No, 23272.—Harrison Hardware 
& Furniture Company v. Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad Rates on furniture, in carloads, 
from origins in North Carolina, Virginia, 
Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan and Wisconsin, 
to St. Petersburg, Fla., found not unrea- 
sonable. Complaint dismissed. 

Cross Ties: No, 24116.—Egyptian Tie & 
Timber Company v. St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco Railway. Rates on railroad cross ties, 
in carloads, from certain branch line points 
on the St. Louis-San Francisco Ratlway 
Company in Missouri, to Edwardsville, Il, 
found not unlawful. Complaint dismissed. 

Corn: No 259.—R. G. Harris and H, P. 
Harris (Harris Brothers Grain Company) v. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 
Complaint alleging that rates on corn, in 
carloads, from origins in Kansas and Mis- 
sourl to destinations in Texas were unrea- 


sonable, found barred by the statute of lim- 
itations 

Coal: No, 23980 and Related Cases.—Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western Coal Com- 
pany v. Central Railroad Company of New 
Jersey. Rates on anthracite coal from mines 
in the Lehigh and Wyoming regions in 
Pennsylvania to destinations on the Balti- 
more & Ohio in Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia and the District of 
Columbia found unreasonable and unduly 
prejudicial. Reasonable and nonprejudi- 
cial rates prescribed for the future. 

Stoves, Ranges: No. 24421 and related 
cases.—City of Belleville, Il)., v. Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad 

Class and commodity rates from Belleville, 
Ill., to certain points in Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, Texas and Missouri, found un- 
reasonable and otherwise unlawful for the 
future Reasonable and lawful rates pre- 
scribed for the future 

Rates on stoves and ranges, in less than 
carloads, from New Athens, IIl., to certain 
points in Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Louisi- 
ana and Missouri found unreasonable and 
unduly prejudicial for the future to the 
extent indicated herein 


Finance Case 
The Commission also made public no- 


jtion in an uncontested finance case, as 
follows: 


Second supplemental report and order in 
Finance Docket No. 1146, authorizing the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway Company 
to pledge and repledge as collateral secur- 
ity for short-term notes, $5.262,500 of prior- 
lien mortgage 6 per cent bonds, series A, 
approved. Previous reports and orders 67 
I. C. C, 61 and 762, and 70 I. C. C. 589 
and 790. 





; Hearing Called Contracts for New Construction Shipping Issue 
3 On Parcel Post Amount to 64 Millions in Week’ 1, Scheduled fn 


Supreme Court 


| pub 


| sidewalks, 


| garage 


District Court’s Jurisdiction 
To Hear Case in Advance 
Of Submission to Ship- 
ping Board Is Involved 


A case raising the question of the juris- 
diction of a United States district court 
to hear and determine a suit charging a 
plan for monopolizing ocean shipping, 
prior to determination of the matters in- 
volved by the Shipping Board, will be 
heard by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, Chief Justice Hughes announced 
on Oct. 26. 

The court granted a petition for a writ} 
of certiorari in the case of United States 
Navigation Co., Inc. v. Cunard Steamship 
Co., Ltd., et al., No. 296, in which this is-| 
sue is presented. 

The bill of complaint of the United 
States Navigation Company, Inc., charged 
13 defendant steamship companies with 
combining to monopolize the North Atlan- 
tic general cargo trade, according to the 
petition for review, with the alleged object 
“to drive the petitioner out of this trade 
and monopolizing the same.” 

The lower court was asked, it is further 
stated, to restrain the defendants from en- 
tering into exclusive patronage contracts 
with shippers at rates unduly low in re- 
lation to open or tariff rates. The United 
States District Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict declined to entertain the suit. Its 
decision was upheld by the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Second Circuit, by a 
divided court, on the ground that, al- 
though the bill of complaint stated a good 
cause of action under the Federal Anti- 
Trust Acts, the court had no jurisdiction | 
to hear the case in advance of submission | 
of the controversy to the Shipping Board, 
and its action therein. 


Decision Is Affirmed | 


In Rail Award Case 


Ruling of Labor Board Held to 
Be Enforceable Contract | 


By a divided court, the Supreme Court | 
affirmed Oct. 26 the decision of the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Fourth Cir- 
cuit holding that an award of the United 


| States Railroad Labor Board became a 


binding and enforceable contract between 
a railroad and its employes involved upon 
its ratification by both parties. 

This decision was handed down without 
opinion in the cases of Virginian Railway 
Company v. Chambers et al., Nos. 21-23. 
Mews of the argument in the case was 

ished in the issue of Oct. 22.) The’ 
railroad had disputed the finding of the 


lower court that had ratified the award. 


The case arose out of suits by former 
employes of the railroad for wages which 
would have been earned by them if they 
had not, as found by the Labor Board, 
been wrongfully discharged from the rail- 
road’s service. The Labor Board has or- 


| dered the reinstatement of the employes 


upon their reporting for duty, with pay 
for time lost less any amounts earned in 
other employment. 


$5,201. Worcester, 
for the Aged, $150,000. Pittsfield, paving work, 
$40,000. Boston, alterations to fire house, 
$1,337; paving work, $11,695; paving work, $14,- 
669; alterations to Roxbury Courthouse, $4,- 
187; dredging, filling and bulkhead construc- 
tion, $490,500. Brookline, channel, $36,375. 
Springfield, alterations to fire station, $5,000. 
Fall River, addition to convent, $10,000. 


Jewish Home 


Michigan 

Ironwood, post office, $200,000. Kent County, 
paving Burton Street, $40,000. St. Marys 
River, dredging work, $318,569. Selfridge Field, 
erecting boiler house, $60,000; paving aprons 
and resurfacing, $51,000. Wyandotte, power | 
house, $125,000. Comstock Park, miscellaneous 
school and ground improvements, $1,000. De- 
troit, dredging St. Marys River, $318,569. Es- 
canaba, junior high school, $405,000. Glad- 


|; Stone, sewers, $4,000; park boat harbor, $3,000; 
| water main, 


$5,000; transmission line, $3,273. 
Various, State highway construction awarded 
in September, $279,670. Bay City, warehouse, 
and offices, $51,572. Howell, laundry 
and dormitory, Michigan State Sanitarium, 
$25,000. Birmingham, storm sé@wer, $38,630. 
Muskegon County, float bridge, $157,522, Caro, 
rectory, $10,000. Saginaw, addition to audi- 
torium, $4,344. Selfridge Field, paint, oil and 
dope house, $2,599. Trenton, garage addi- | 
tion, $2,000. Tuscola County, bridge, $21,- 
128. Van Buren County, two bridges, $30,- 
049. Birmingham, paving Eton Road, $7,554. 
Grandville, storm sewer, $7,000. Ludington, 
paving and widening Washington Avenue, 


$10,622, 
New York 


Albany, paving and sewer work, $160,000; 
alterations and addition to police station, 
$100,000; paving Quail Street, $50,568. Auburn, 
culvert, $22,308. Babylon, sidewalks, $4,500. 
Bedford Hills, water supply system, $50,000. 
Berne, grade and junior high school, $130,000. 
Jamestown, maternity ward and nurses home, 
$150,000. Johnstown, school, $300,000. New 
Castle, water mains, $230,000. New Rochelle, 


| Clearing, grading and drainage work, $50,000. 
| Rochester, 


paving Stonewood Road, $25,000; 
St. Luke's Lutheran Churgh, $80,000. Syracuse, 
Junior high school, $1,000,000; extending trunk 
sewer, $150,000. Troy, chapel, $400,000. | 
Walden, sewer treatment plant, $65,000; gas 
distribution system, $107,000. Highland Falls, 
paving Mountain Avenue, $1,942: widening | 
Main Street, $4,383; repairing streets, $10,000. | 
Long Island, sewers, $43,048. Various, State 
highway construction awarded in September, | 
$4,248,284. Baldwin, constructing pavement, | 
$8,290. Bronx, alterations and repairs to 
School No. 69, $1,624. New York, fieldhouse, 
$11,700, Roslyn, sidewalk, $4,538: sidewalk, 
$3,184. Saint George, Staten Island Vocational 
School, $1,100,000. Gowanda, improvements to, 
breakwalls, etc., $1,000. Syracuse, Grant 
School, $600,225. Baldwin, pipe drain, $9,720.) 
Brooklyn, dredging work, $279,215. Eastview, 
overcrossing, $60,040. Freport, fire house, $35,- | 
282. Huntington, retaining wall, $6,097, Hunt- 
ington, culvert and curb construction, $3,990. 
Otisville, extension to water supply, $3,981. 
Riverhead, fire house, $3,000. Yonkers, grading 
and paving work, $2,389. Lockport, alteration 
and addition to American Legion Building, 
$2,550. Long Island City, grading Harding 
Boulevard, $349,850. New York, offices quar- 
ters at Fort Jay, $328,000. Warsaw, storehouse 
and county office, $25,000. Watkins Glen, ad- 
dition to pumping station, $10,200. | 


(The report of work projected in 
other States will be printed in full 
text in the issue of Oct. 28.) 


Reduced Rail Rates | 
On Fertilizer Upheld 


Supreme Court Holds I. C. C. 


Acted Within Its Powers 


The action of the Interstate . creasing very slightly while the employment | 
Commerce index, with seasonal adjustment remained un- | 
(relative to 1921-1929 as 100). | 


Commission in reducing, in 1928, freight | 
rates on fertilizers in central territory was | 
sustained by the Supreme Court of the 
United States on Oct. 26, against the ob- 
jection of 44 railroads serving the region. | 

The deciSion of the court upholding the 
Commission was made without opinion. 
The court entered an order stating that 
the Commission acted within its authority 
and that its order is supported by sub- 
stantial evidence.” The decree of the 
lower court was affirmed in the case of 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown Railroad 
Company et al. v. United States et al., 

io 3. 

The Commission found in making the 
order, the court was told at the time the 
pase was argued, that “upon sound eco- 
nomic grounds fertilizer is a commodity 
which should be leniently treated in dis- 
tributing the burden of freight transpor- 
tation.” The carriers had disputed the 
Commission's authority to enter the order 
either under the Hoch-Smith Resolution 
‘or the Interstate Commerce Act, 


| igian bu . | 
bempering Det forward orders in sterling, 


| FEDERAL ROAD TO HOOVER DAM SITE 


SHIPPING . 


nited States Government is building roads in the vicinity of Hoover 

La gpe for use in the transportation of materials and by motor car 

traffic between Boulder City, headquarters of the construction adminis- 

tration, and the scene of operations on the banks of the Colorado River. 

A highway near Tunnel Ridge—forming the river barrier through which 
diversion tunnels are now under construction—is shown. 


Developments in Trade ar 


afl Industry 


In European Countries Are Outlined 


Department of Commerce Analyzes Situation in Weekly 
Review of World Trade 


RADE and industrial conditions in European countries are surveyed in the 


weekly rev 


Belgium 


Belgium.—Extreme uneasiness concerning 


iew of world trade just issued by the Department of Commerce. 
review is based on reports from foreign representatives of the Department. 
section of the review dealing with European countries follows 
oa 


| have 


future foreign monetary conditions is greatly | 


siness. Belgian firms 


which had quoted 
especially in texti 
through the ee 
ensive oO $ 
eae and foreign markets a 
British goods. Although coal operators a 
pect some relief as a result of the new ee 
restrictions, the absence of demand from ot oe 
industries continues to aggravate the depr ' 
sion in the coal trade. The Banque Nationale 
strengthened its psychological ape peta 
Sept. 21 by converting its exchange holdings 
we die time the consortium of Belgian 
banks formed a fund of 1,000,000,000 francs 
to support the Bourse. The stock market, 
however, is now unsteady with a weekenine 
trend. The Government is still experienc ng 
difficulty in preparing budget proposals oe 
ing a balance but is expected to have a bud- 
get ready for the opening of Parliament on 
Oct. 20. Increases in postal rates were au- 
thorized by the cabinet on Oct. 8 to become 
effective on Nov. 1. The weather in recent 
weeks has been favorable for agrinuleS: 
Crops of sugar and fodder beets are ne 
and those of potatoes and chicory are fair; 
wheat crops are deficient owing to a pon: 
siderable decrease oe use of chemical ferti- 
of selected seeds. ‘ 
aoe aah of agricultural machinery mBre 
been concluded, owing to the lack of avail- 
able funds. The market for all farm prod- 
ucts is weak with prices low. Imports during 
August were valued at 1,856,000,000 francs - 
compared with 1,987,000,000 francs during os 
while exports amounted to only 1,773,000,0 
francs as against 1,954,000,000 francs in the 
earlier month. Carloadings, during September 
increased seasonally to 484,609 as compared 
with 428,181 in August. aa number of regis- 
7 employed on Sept. ; 
een with 64.644 in August while partial 
unemployment affected 120,669 workers as 
against 116,747 in the previous month, 


British Malaya 


itish Malaya.—A complicated exchange 
abestion. resulting from the fact that the 
Straits dollar is based on sterling, is caus~- 
ing speculative buying by dealers in antici- 
pation of price increases for all imports ex- 
cept British. Importers, apprehensive of a 
still further decline in Straits currency, are 
selling to dealers reluctantly at increased 
prices. Importers’ stocks are considerably ra 
duced, while dealer stocks have increased, 
with no improvement in consumer demand 
The exchange situation is complicated fur- 
ther by the fact that only nominal rates are 

by local banks. p 

ees have cancelled most outstanding 
orders in the United States and other gold 
standard countries. Japanese trade in Malaya 


le lines are suffering losses 
on of the pound and 
competition in 


| seasonal 


5 was 70,893 as) 


lihas been affected materially by the exchange | 


condition, as well as through active boycotting | 


The credit situation shows temporary improve- 


| by local Chinese merchants of Japanese goods. | 


| 
ment, with only two recent failures of con- 
tractors in Singapore, although less favorable | 


conditions are anticipated during November 
and December. Importers are booking cau- 


tiously forward orders for Manchester textiles, | 


feeling uncertain as to the probable length 
of the boycott of Japanese goods. 


Denmark 


parties of the Danish 


rk.—Majority 
Denmark J volving 


Parliament have agreed to proposals in 


|} of Greece. 


The 
The 
in full text: 


improved slightly as a result of new 
Soviet orders. August pig iron output to- 
taled 106,000 metric tons while production of 
Taw steel rose to 142,000 tons, the highest fig- 
ure with one exception, for any month since 
August, 1930. Coal shipments have shown 
improvement in recent weeks but 
are lower than a year ago. Crop vields have 
been relatively unfavorable and latest reports 
show the following declines as compared with 
last year: Wheat, 24 per cent; rye, 28 per 
cent; barley, 19 per cent: oats, 8 ver cent; 
and corn, 10 per cent. The sugar beet crop 
is fairly good, but its sugar content is 4 per 
cent below last year. 


France 


France.—The Bank of France statement for 
Oct. 9 shows several important changes as 
compared with the previous week. The gold 
reserve rose to a new record of 60,500,000,000 
francs, an increase of 726,000,000 francs, prac- 
tically all of which came from the United 
States; a further heavy increase is expected 
in next week's statement Sight deposits 
abroad increased by 1.898,000,000 francs to 15,- 
727,0900.000 trancs, while short-term credits 
abroad rose by 154,000,000 francs to 10,472,000,- 
000 francs, apparently indicating the tempo- 
rary earmarking in London of credits so far 
repaid by Great Britain for the possible de- 
fense of sterling exchange. 

Note circulation showed an increase to the 
record figure of 81,800.000,000 franss, reflecting 
principally a heavy increase in the amount 
of commercial bills discounted. The ratio of 
gold cover to sight obligations was little 
changed at 54.79 per cent. New budgetary 
plans for 1932 involve the restoration of the 
calendar year as the French fiscal period by 
having the next budget cover only the period 
from April 1 to Dec. 31, 1932. An official com- 
munique states that the budget is to be bal- 
anced without recourse to new taxation or 
loans and without a new resourse to the 
amortization office. (Franc at par equals 
$0.0394.) ‘ 


Germany 


Germany.—German imports during Septem- 
ber continued to decline to 448,000,000 marks 
while exports increased to 835,000,000 marks, 
including reparation deliveries in kind 
amounting to 23,000,000 marks, as compared 
with 454,000,000 marks, 776,000,000 marks, and 
26,000,000 marks, respetcively, for the previous 
month The favorable balance of trade for 
September was the largest on record, exceed- 
ing even that of August. The gain in ex- 
ports was based upon increases in sales of 
iron and steel products amounting to 13,- 
000,000 marks, in textiles to 11,000,000 marks, 
and in toys, paper, shoe and leather pro- 
duction. The miscellaneous character of ex- 
ports and the wide distribution of markets 
partly explain the success of German foreign 
trade in resisting the depression. (Mark par 
equals $0.2394.) 

‘ 
Greece 

Greece.—With the exception of Government 
exchange control measures adopted on Sept. 
28, as a result of the British financial crisis, 
the third quarter brought little change in 
economic conditions in Greece. The exchange 
control measures were preceded by a change 
in the drachma stabilization basis from the 
pound sterling to the American dollar, and 
an increase in the discount rate of the Bank 
Budget revenues show a decrease, 
but mortgaged returns are larger. The agri- 
cultural situation is slightly better, because 
of higher prices obtained for tobacco and 
currants, but industrial activity, excluding 


| the textile indushtry, remains restricted. 


agricultural crisis relief amounting to 30,000,- | 


000 crowns. and additional unemployment re- 


lief of 10,000,000 crowns. Military expenditures | 


re to be reduced by about two-thirds of a mil- 
lion crowns. Revenue will be obtained by 
an increase in income tax of 17,500,000 crowns. 
capital levy 2,000,000 crowns, beer tax 4,000,000 
crowns, additional gasoline tax of one ore for 
each two liters (approximately '2 cent on a 
gallon), increased duty on silk 1,000,000 crowns, 
and indefinite increases in duty on certain 
fruits and vegetables estimated to yield about 
2,000,000 crowns. 


Czechoslovakia 


Czechoslovakia.—Czechoslovakia weathered 
satisfactorily the financial storm of the last 
week in Reptemiber, with the REOWE, remain- 

mong the stable currencies. 
pf . the money market for that week, 
however, was the greatest since the estab- 
lishment of the National Bank in 1926. Credit 
demands at the end of the third quarter 


Foreign trade continues below last year 
with the import surplus smaller. As a result 
of the suspension of the Gold Standard Act 
in England, the stabilization basis of the 
Greek drachma was changed on Sept. 22 from 
the pound sterling to the American dollar at 
the rate of 77.05 drachmas to the dollar. Ac- 
cording to Greek bank officials, 75 per cent 
of the gold cover for the drachma was con- 


| verted into bullion and American dollars and 


| 


} in 


The ten-|/ 


| viding 


were normally heavy, and with nearly all for- | 


eign short-term funds withdrawn, National 
Bank loans and discounts reached a record 
figure of 1,722,000,000 crowns, from which 


there was only a small decline in the first 


| week of October. 


There was a further decrease of 91,000,000 
crowns in foreign exchange holdings in the 
last week of September to the lowest fig- 
ure since the establishment of the bank. 
The decline continued in the first week of 
October, 
what by the institution of exchange restric- 
tions. In general Czechoslovak business 
continues to mark time in the absence of a 
definite trend towards either higher or Jower 
levels. Several encouraging factors are evi- 
dent in the domestic situation. 
ment showed no appreciable change during 
August, the number of registered applicants 
for work at the beginning of September in- 


altered at 94.6 
August carloadings were only 6 per cent be- 
low the same month of 1930 and _ exports 
were well maintained in spite of financial 


difficulties in Germany, which is Czechoslo- | 


vakia's best foreign market. ; 

Losses from failures and reorganizations 
during August were at the lowest figure re- 
corded since October, 1929. On the other 
hand, developments in Germany, the United 
Kingdom, and elsewhere provided no basis 
for anticipating substantial business im- 
provement in a country so dependent upon 
foreign trade as Czechoslovakia. Particularly 
encouraging was the provisional agreement 
with Hungary. effective Sept..17, 1931, which 
will increase the exchange of hogs and tim- 
ber between the two countries, and provide 
a tangible basis for the resumption of nor- 
mal commercial relations. Conditions in the 
textile industry remain uneven. August re- 
ceipts of cotton and wool dropped apprecia- 
bly but factory operations are reported as lit- 
tle changed. Cotton and linen continues to 
suffer most: woolen mills are better em- 
ployed while silk and rayon plants are gen- 
erally quite active. 


; Operations in th 


but the situation was eased some- | 


Unemploy- | 


e iron and steel industry | 


French francs. 
Hungary 

The foreign exchange stringency 

increases, despite the fact that 

continues to restvict 

The local 


Hungary. 

Hungary 
the government 
in order to improve the situation. 
industries at present are experiencing diffi- 
culty in obtaining exchange for the neces- 
sary raw materials. In order to alleviate this 
condition the government is willing to guar- 
antee contracts for certain raw products, pro- 
long-term credits are granted. The 
National Bank maintains control over all im- 
ports and foreign credits. Goods may not 
be ordered from abroad on credit without 
the previous approval of the bar 

If the goods are needed in order to supply 
the local industries or are essential goods not 
produced in the country, the National Bank 
grants permission, subject to the proviso that 
the bank does not guarantee that foreign 
exchange will be available promptly to pay 
when the acceptance becomes due These re- 
strictions were effective in showing a favor- 
able balance of trade in August for the first 
time during 1931—exports being 47,000 000 
pengos and imports 35,800,000 pengos. Ex- 
ports for the first eight months of 1931 were 
valued at 345.268,000 pengos as compared with 
588.739.000 pengos for the same period of 
1930; imports at 389.306.000 pengos for the 
1931 period, against 550,004,000 pengos for the 
1930 period. 


The Netherlands 


The Netherlands.—A further recession has 
| occurred in the general level of trade and in- 
dustry in The Netherlands and the outlook 
for the near future is decidedly unencourag- 
ing. Foreign trade, which declined to a very 
low figure during August, is expected to show 
further shrinkage in subsequent months. At 
the existing low value of the pound sterling, 
The Netherland exporters are facing heavy 
losses on forward sales, especially of agri- 
cultural products, and new business iis al- 
most impossible This situation has led. it 
is reported, to important neg tiations with 
labor leaders to obtain acceptance of the 
principle of a lower standard of living in 
order to affect a decrease in production costs 

Some wage reductions have already been 
put into effect and many industries are mak- 
ing further curtailment of working hours 
The advance in unemployment is causing 
heavier drains on national and municipal re- 
lief funds. Wholesale prices now average 
about 9 per cent less than in 1913 and some 
acceleration of the downward movement in 
retail prices is expected to result from the 
slackening of exports. In addition to the 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 4,] 


imports | 


. . AVIATION 


| ni 
Declines to New 


Level This Year 


Building of Motorships and 

| Tankers Drop to Low 
PointDuringThree-month 
Period, Figures Reveal 


Ship Constructio 


World shipbuilding has fallen to a new 
postwar level, according to a statement 
issued by the Transportation Division of 
the Department of Commerce, and pub- 
lished in the Oci. 26 issue of “Commerce 
Reports.” 

Publicatio§’ of the Department's state- 
ment, prepared from Lloyd's register of 
shipping, began in the issue of Oct. 26. 
The conclusion, covering construction of 
— and tankers, follows in full 
ext: 

A greater tonnage of motor vessels than 
of all other types of ships combined now 
is being built. During the quarter ended 
June 30 other types led by 84,000 gross 
tons. At the end of June motor ships 
represented only 47.7 per cent of all con- 


* 


struction, but their present proportion is ¥ 


50.7 per cent. The volume of motor ships 
now being built is 94,000 tons less than in 
the June quarter, while the decrease in 
the total of all other types combined is 
20,000 tons. Comparisons in the two pe- 
riods are shown by the followfhg figures 
in gross tons, the Sept. 30 figures stand- 
ing first, followed by June 30 figures (in 
parentheses): Motor vessels, 776,431 (870,- 
698); other types, 754,689 (955,289); and 
world total, 1,531,120 (1,825,987). 
Motorized Vessels 

About 40 per cent of the total ship- 
building in Great Britain and Ireland 
now is of motor vessels, as compared with 
36 per cent at the end of the June quar- 
ter.: For the other countries combined, 
55 per cent of all construction now is 
motor ships, as against 52 per cent at 
the end of June. For Great Britain and 
Ireland. 50,000 tons less of motorized ves- 
sels now are being built than at the end 
of the June quarter, while for the other 
countries combined the decline in the 
same period has been 43,000 tons. 

For other types of ships the current 
total building in Great Britain and Ire- 
land shows a decline of 87,000 gross tons, 
while for the other countries, taken col- 
lectively, the decrease is 113,000 tons. ‘The 
comparison of the various types of ships 
now building in these groups of countries 
is shown by the following figures in gross 
tons: Motor vessels—Great Britain and 
Ireland, 162,721; other countries, 613,710; 
other types—Great Britain and ireland, 
254,664; other countries, 500,025; 
Great Britain and Ireland, 417,385; other 
countries, 1,113,735. 

Sweden alone showed a gain in the 
volume of motorship construction during 
the quarter ended Sept. 30 last. Its gain, 
howeve7, was only 12,000 gross tons. Great 
Britain and Ireland showed the largest 
decrease, 50,000 tons. Germany’s decline 
was only 8,000 tons, as against 19,000 tons 
for Denmark, 8,000 tons for the Nether- 
lands, and only 2,000 tons for the United 
States. 

The tonnage of this type of construc- 
tion under way in various countries in the 
past two quarters is shown by the follow- 
ing figures, in gross tons, the Sept. 30 
figures standing first followed by the June 
30 figures (in parentheses): Great Britain 
and Ireland, 162,721 (213,394) ; Sweden, 113,- 
950 (101,100); Germany, 109,878 (118.395); 
Netherlands, 94,981 (102,984); Denmark, 
67,215 (87,115); and the United States, 
13,007 (15,125). 

Tanker Volume Drops 

There was a further decrease in the 
volume of construction of steam and mo- 
tor. tankers of 1,000 gross tons each and 
above during the past quarter. As com- 
pared with the previous quarter, there 
was a decline of 122,000 tons. Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland alone showed a decrease 
almost equivalent to the total decline. For 
Sweden, however, there was a gain of 
22,000 tons; but this was offset by de- 
clines for the other countries, although 
the United States and Germany are build- 
ing about the same volume of tankers 
as they were at the end of March last. 

A comparison of the tanker tonnage 


¥ 


totaly 


4 


6 


under construction at the end of the past @ 


two quarters is shown by the following 
figures, Sept. 30 figures standing first, fol- 
lowed by June 30 figures (in parentheses): 
Great Britain and ireland, 122,408 (243,- 
315); Sweden, 107,450 (85,100); Germany, 
81.590 (82,090); United States, 9,000 (10,- 
500); other countries, 184,810 (206,805); 
world total. 505,258 (627,810). 
_ Of the 505,258 gross tons of tankers now 
building, no less than 474,978 tons are 
motor tankers. In the previous quarter 
526,699 gross tons of motor tankers were 
being constructed. 

: Marine Engines 

Declines were shown in the quarter 
Just ended in the horsepower of all types 
of marine engines being built or installed 
throughout the world, the greatest de- 
crease shown being for oil engines. 

For this type the total indicated horse- 
power for all countries at the end of 
September was 618,620, as against 796,837 
at the end of June. The decrease included 
a drop from 168.446 to 125,435 for Ger- 
many, and for Great Britain and Ireland 
from 134,367 to 110,680. Italy's total fell 
from 112,000 to 82,800; The Netherlands’ 
from 81,694 to 71,940: and that of the 
United States from 13,805 to 6,000. 

For steam turbines the total shaft horse- 
power for all countries combined showed 
a decrease from 1,036,790 at the end of 
June to 977,880 at the end of September. 
For France, however, there was a gain 
during this period, that country’s total 
advancing from 106,800 to 181,000. The 
total for Great Britain and Ireland fell 
from 345,090 to 296,880, and that for the 
United States from 334,200 to 256.500: while 
Italy’s figure fell from 287,000 to 237,000. 

The total indicated horsepower of all 
reciprocating steam engines being buiit or 
installed during the September quarter 
was 107,985, as compared with 145,065 dur- 
ing the June quarter. For Great Britain 
and Ireland the decrease was from 80,340 
to 61,595; and for the United States, from 
4,800 to 4,000. 


Army Air Corps Orders 
Five Two-seater Planes 


A_ contract, 


F, 
Trubee 


recently approved by 
Davison, Assistant Secretary of 
War for Aeronautics, was entered into 
with the Detroit Aircraft Corporation, 
Detroit, covering the construction of five 
Lockheed, low-wing, metal, monocoque, 
two-seater pursuit planes, with spare 
parts, engineering data, etc., at a total 
cost of $166,332. 

These planes, designed as YA-9, will be 
equipped with additional guns and equip- 
ment to make them suitable for attack 
aviation purposes, and will be powered 
witn one Curtiss GIV liquid-cooled engine, 
rated at 600 horsepower, at 2,450 revolu- 
tions per minute. 

The Detroit Aircraft Corporation, the 
designer and sole manufacturer of the 
above type of plane, will fabricate same 
at its plant located at Burbank, Calif, 
When completed, these planes will be 
turned over to an attack unit or units 
for extensive test under actual service 
flying condition. 

The Army Air Corps proposes to con- 
duct these experiments with two-seater 
pursuit type planes to ascertain whether 
they can be advantageously used in attack 
aviation.—Issued by the Department of 
War. 


British Air Mail 
More air mail boxes will be placed in 
London and arrangements have been 
made to set up similar boxes in Liverpool, 
Manchester, Glasgow and Birmingham, 
(Department of Commerce.) 


‘ 
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¥ carefully scrutinized, the amount ac 
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eral Investment in Land Banks Group to Study 
To Help Meet Emergency Is Urged 





Senator Bulkley Accords With Senator Glass” 


View on Rediscount Powers of 


Reserve Banks | 





[Continued f: 


000,000 will prove far short of being ade-| 
quate. 

Probably nothing better can be done 
without new legislation, and there seems to 
be no chance of an extra session. There-| 
fore I think it important that, if possi- 
ble, we should have a well considered 
emergency measure ready for enactment as 
soon as possible after the commencement 
of the regular session. . : 

I think you are quite right in saying 
that the position of the entire member- | 
ship of the Federal Reserve System is| 
such that every legitimate demand for 
credit can very easily be met. I am ad- 
vised that the officers of Federal reserve 
banks do not regard as strictly reliable 
the amounts of paper eligible for redis- 
count as reported by member banks. They | 
believe that if all paper so a 


eligible would be considerably less than 

reported. 
They advise, 

eligible paper as 0 


too, that the amount of 
f Sept. 29 call is likely 
to be less than on June 30, and the bor- 
rowings from Federal reserve banks 
greater. But even after these allowances 
are made, there is an immense volume of 
eligible paper not rediscounted. There is 
certainly enough to justify your Opposi- 
tion to any tampering with the Federal 
Reserve System. a 3 

Notwithstanding the strong position 
shown by the consolidated statement of 
the entire membership of the Federal Re- 
serve System, there are many individual 
banks, some of them important ones, | 
which are so loaded up with loans not 
eligible for rediscount that they are not 
in position to meet demands from de- 
positors, which, though possibly unrea- 
sonable, are to be expected in these times. 

And as long as there is as much general 
distrust and misgiving concerning banks 
as now exists, it operates as a deterrent 
even in the strongest institutions, and be- 
comes a very real psychological influence 
retarding business enterprise, if mot ac- 
tually threatening worse conditions of 
panic than we have yet seen. 

It is clear that the difficulty has been 
brought about by lack of discrimination 
between quick and slow loans. No doubt 
jt will be desirable to make strenuous 
efforts to prevent a recurrence of this 
embarrassment in the future. In the 

eantime, something must be done to 
cope with the present emergency as it 
exists. 4 

If we assume that the proposed National 
Credit Corporation will not be adequate 
to the emergency and that the base for 
eligible paper at the Federal reserve banks 
cannot be substantially broadened without 
too great a sacrifice of principle, then if 
we wish to follow the general lines of the 
President’s recommendation, we must turn 
to consider what can be accomplished 
through the instrumentality of a 
carnation of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion, or through the Federal Land Bank. 


Land Banks Favored 


To Meet Situation 


I believe the emergency can be suc- 
cessfully met through either of these in- 
strumentalities, but a new Central Finance 
Corporation will be cumbersome to get 
into operation and cumbersome to operate 
if the whole country has to look to a 
single newly established head _ office. 
Therefore, though I see no strong objec- 
tion in principle to the formation of such 
a.corporation, I would be inclined to by- 
pass this suggestion in favor of operating 
through the Federal land banks which are 
going concerns. 

I am heartily in accord with the Presi- 
dent's suggestion that the Treasury 
should subscribe to additional capital 
stock of the 12 land banks. I believe this 
form of relieving the land bank situa- 
tion is the most practical and effective 
that could be suggested, and 


@same time justified by precedent. 


The fact that there is ground for the 


¥ beliet that for considerable periods land 


banks did not have such adequate super- 
vision as was contemplated by the law, 
the fact that not only investors relying 
« : 


Status of National Banks 
In Federal Reserve System 


Changes in the status of national banks 
during the week ended Oct. 24 were an- 
nounced Oct. 26 by the Comptroller of the 
Currency as follows: 

Charter issued: 

The First Inland National Bank of Pendle- 
ton, Oreg., capital, $400,000 
D. Ankeny, cashier, J. R. Bowler. 

Voluntary liquidations 

The Third National Bank of Miami, Fia., 
capital, $400,000; effective Aug. 19, 1931. Liqui- 
dating Committee, Wm. C. Hill, P. E. Mon- 
tanus, R. D. Fisher and W. C. Dorsey. Suc- 
ceeded by The Florida National Bank & Trust 
Company at Miami 

The National Bank of Claremore, Okla., capi- 
tal, $50,000; effective close of business Oct. 
10, 1931. Liquidating Agent, G. D. Davis. 
Succeeded by The Bank of Claremore, Okla 

The First National Bank of Aurora, IIl., 
capital $300,000; effective Sept 25 1931. 
Liquidating agent and succeeded by The First 
National Bank in Aurora. 

The Peoples National Bank of McMinnville 
Tenn.. capital, $55,000; effective Oct. 7, 1931. 
Liquidating agent and absorbed by The City 
Bank & Trust Co.. McMinnville, Tenn. 

The First National Bank of Eureka Springs, 
Ark., capital, $50,000; effective June 16, 1931. 
Liquidating agent and succeeded by First 
State Bank of Eureka Springs, Ark. 

The First National Bank of Brockway, Pa., 
capital, $35,000; effective Sept. 14, 1931. Liqui- 
dating Committee, Board of Directors of The 
First National Bank in Brockway. Succeeded 
by The First National Bank in Brockway. 


¢ 


The Granville National Bank, Granville, N. 
Y., capital, $50,000; effective Oct. 19, 1931. 
Liquidating Committee, James E. O'Brien, 


Lewis A. Rathbun, Edward M. Tyler and S. E 
Everis, care of the liquidating bank. Absorbed 
by The Washington County National Bank of 
Granville. 

Consolidation: 

The First National Bank of Bellwood, Pa., 
capital, $25,000; Bellwood Trust Company 
Bellwood, Pa., capital, $125,000 
Oct. 21 under Act of Nov. 7, 1918, as amended 
Feb. 25, 1927, under the charter and corporate 
title of ‘The First National Bank of Bellwood,” 
No. 7356, with’ capital stock of $50,000. 

Branches authorized under the Act of Feb. 
25. 1927: 

The Atlantic City 


National Bank, Atlantic 


City, N. J. Location of branches: Atlantic 
and Kentucky Avenues, Arkansas and Arctic 
Avenues, Atlantic City, N. J. 





U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 








——<Oct. 23. Made Public Oct. 26, 1931™=— 
Receipts 
Customs receipts ........ $1,366 ,506.00 
Internal revenue receipts: 
DME MEE cacssnce $daameaeee 1,221,797.75 
Miscellaneous internal reve- 
TD np.0'0.0090s0ceneseesnesas 1,431,098.80 
Miscellaneous receipts ....... ° 462,139.80 
Total ordinary receipts.... | $4,481,542.35 
Public debt receipts ae 190,400.00 
Balance previous day .......... 327,895,697 .30 
WEE Ga wok cc eobecsnsadacans $332,567.639.65 
Expenditures 
General expenditures ......... $5.974.847.43 
@ interest on public debt . 5,916,.827.25 
Refunds of receipts 267 .764.07 
Panama Canal ......, 34,848.19 
All OtMEF 2. ccccccccces ececccess 54,993.98 
TOGA co cvcvcsnnccscccn + $12,249,280.92 


Public debt expenditures 
Balance today 


. 1,275,334.50 
+ 319,043,024.23 


Total coccccsscecccccccecee«$332,567,639.65 








| Submitting the proposal for the sole pur- 
| pose of meeting a present emergency, in 


rein- | 


is at the| 


President, John 


Consolidated | 


rom Page 3.] 


upon the Government’s watchful care of | 
these banks bee the Government's own | 
trust fund invéstments for veterans and 
for postal savings, are very heavy losers 
at the present market prices of land bank | 
bonds, and the fact that the entire pro- | 
gram of governmental financial aid to 
agriculture is absolutely choked until the 
land bank shall be rehabilitated, all argue 
conclusively the absolute necessity for a 
further Government investment in Fed- 
eral land bank stock. | 


Inasmuch as the investment in Federal | 
Land Bank stocks must be made, it might 


|} as well be done on an entirely adequate 


scale, and it might as well be used to 
accomplish the relief which now seems 
necessary for banking institutions over- 
loaded with slow assets. To amend the 
Farm Loan Act so as to permit the Fed- 
eral land banks to purchase or rediscount 
loans made on real estate security, either 
agricultural or urban, or, even permit | 


| them to purchase or rediscount loans based | 
| On bonds or stocks, is no serious departure 


from principle in the character of their 
holdings. 

Whether we wish to make these broad- 
ened powers available only for the present 
emergency, or whether it would be better 
to make them wholly or partially perma- 
nent, may well be matter for further 
thought and discussion. At present I am 


a manner that is sure to be strong enough | 
to accomplish the purpose, and in a man- 
ner that involves not the slightest tam- 
pering with Federal reserve principles. 


Government Bond Issue 
Would Be Required 


It should be added, of course, that I! 
expect that this proposal would involve a 
very large investment by the Government 
in Federal Land Bank stock. I have not 
at present any adequate data to justify a 
fair estimate of the amount, but if it 
should prove to be $2,000,000,000, or even 
more, I see no reason for hesitating. 

In the present condition of the Treas- | 
ury, it would of course involve further 
bond issues, and the present market indi- 
cates that a higher rate of interest would 
have to be paid than on the last bonds 
issued. If there are objections to more 
bonds and to higher interest rates on 
Government bonds, it may at least be said 
that such issues offer a greatr chance 
than anything else to draw currency out 
of hoarding, and that the proceeds would 
be certain to be invested at a profit to 
the Treasury, because no bank’ which 
might be accommodated by being relieved 
of its slow assets would have legitimate 
cause to complain of being charged sub- 
stantially for this accommodation. 

The ideas herein expressed have been 
very favorably received by every single 
banker with whom I have talked here. 
And furthermore, I have been urged to 
put this plan forward immediately with 
boldness and vigor so that we may begin 
promptly to offset the propaganda in fa- 
vor of weakening Federal reserve redis- 
count provisions, which is gaining force 
because of the misapprehegsion that it 
is necessary to ride the Federal Reserve 
System in order to get through the diffi- 
culties of our present emergency. 

This misapprehension will be quickly 
corrected when it is once clearly under- 
stood that there is a sound alternative 
plan which does not involve the slightest 
compromise of Federal Reserve principles. 

_I would greatly appreciate an expres- 
sion of your views on the merits of this 
proposal, and also would like to have the 
benefit of your judgment as to an imme- 
diate effort to promote it with such pub- 
licity as may be obtained. 





New Bank Superintendent 
Is Appointed in Arizona 


| 


PHOENIX, Ariz., Oct. 26. 
| Governor George W. P. Hunt has an- 
nounced the appointment of Sid W. El- 
lery as Superintefdent of Banks for the 
State of Arizona. Mr. Ellery succeeds 
James B. Button, who resigned to accept 
an appointment as Special Deputy Bank 
Superintendent in Charge o Defunct 
Banks 


Deposits in Banks 
Decline in Missouri 


Commissioner Calls 
Not Discouraging 


Report 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., Oct. 26. 


The Commissioner of Finance, S. L. 
Cantley, has announced that deposits in 
Missouri banks and trust companies de- 
creased $57,378,727 from April 24 to Sept. 
18 of this year, according to returns from 
the last bank call issued by him. 

There were 948 banks and trust compa- 
nies in Missouri at the time of the call, as 
compared with 983 in April, a decrease 
of 35. 

Resources of the banks dropped from 
$897,728,061 in April to $838,303,735 in Sep- 
tember, a decrease of $59,424,326. 

Commissioner Cantley stated that the 
report was not a discouraging one and usual 
for the period. He also pointed out that 
while the deposits decreased in bills paya- 
bie increased slightly less than $1,000,000. 
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Situation in Naval 


Stores Industry 


ae | 
Timber Conservation Board | 


| 
Calls Conference Nov. 10 
To Diseuss Problems and 
Discover Remedies 


| 


Problems of the naval stores industry 
will be discussed by its representatives | 
who are to meet Nov. 10 at Washington 
with members of the United States Tim- 
ber Conservation Board, according to an) 
announcement just issued by the Board. 
The announcement follows in full text: 

Representatives of the naval stores in- 
dustry will confer with members of the 
United States Timber Conservation Board 
in Washington on Nov. 10 to discuss 
problems affecting future available timber 
supplies, the trend of turpentine timber 
ownership, whether from large groups to 
individuals or vice versa, the establish- 
ment of a balanced ratio between pro-| 
duction and consumption, and other im-| 
portant economic factors, according to an! 
announcement today by Ripley Bowman, 
secretary of the Board. 


Conference to Seek Remedies 


The industry has been invited to present 
its problems and to suggest ways and 
means of alleviating existing unfavorable 
conditions. Members of the Timber Con- | 
servation Board, its advisory committee, 
representatives of governmental depart- 
ments interested in forestry, and_ leaders 
of private forestry enterprises will attend 
the hearing, which will be conducted in| 
the conference room at the Department 


|of Commerce. 


In order to better acquaint the naval 
stores industry with the basic economic 
lines on which the Timber Conversation 
Board is working and to obtain essential 
data, a questionnaire has been mailed with 
the announcement of the hearing. Discus- 


| sions will be based largely on points set 


forth in the questionnaire, some of which 


|are as follows: 


“Is the supply of timber available for 
turpentining decreasing or increasing? If 


decreasing, is it temporary or perma- 
nent? ; 
“What is the trend of ownership of 


Will there be a tend- 


turpentine timber? 4 
o own his own 


ency for the operator t 
timber? 
Size of Units To Be Studied _ 

“Will the future turpentine operations 
be in smaller or larger units—that is, will 
there be a larger number of operations 
with smaller croppage, or will there be 
a tendency to have a larger number of 
crops being worked by an individual or 
company? ; . 

“If overproduction is a contributing 
factor to low prices, what recommenda- 
tions are needed to remedy the situation? 
What is being done to extend the out- 
lets for naval stores products? 

“What is the most immediate need of 
the naval stores industry? _ How can it 
be built over into a self-reguTating perma- 
nent industry, both strong and profitable.” 

The Timber Conservation Board, under 
the chairmanship of Secretary of Com- 
merce R. P. Lamont, was appointed to 
assemble and digest available facts and 
information bearing on the economic wel- 
fare of the Nation's forest industries and 
to develop a remedial program through 
concerted public and private action. 

The pulp and paper industry and the 
lumber industry already have sent 
representatives before the Board, present- 
ing important economic facts and figures 
on which the Board might base its recom- 
{mendations for these units of the forest 
products industries. 

Much Good Ras Resulted 

“Much good has already resulted 
through concerted action within these two 
industries,’ Mr. Bowman said, “and the 
Timber Conservation Board, recognizing 
the key position of naval stores in the 


development of southern timber, is now 
ready to assist in the problems of this 
industry. To afford,.the industry an op- 


the Board, 
been ar- 


cooperate with 


portunity to 
Nov. 10 has 


the hearing on 
ranged.” 

Plans for the hearing were developed 
at conferences in Washington recently, 
attended by Carl F. Speh, secretary of the 
Pine Institute of America, Jacksonville, 
Fla. 


Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


Bank 


Luther F. Symons Commis- 





Indiana: 


sioner, has announced: Citizens Trust Bank 
Huntingburg, closed 
Minnesota: J. N. Peyton, Bank Commis- 


has announced: Citizens Bank, Lake 
and Frontenac State Bank, Frontenac 


sioner 
City, 
closed 
Missouri: §S Commissioner of 
Finance, has announced: Fidelity Bank & 
Trust Company, St. Louis; Peoples Bank 
Salisbury; Frankford Exchange Bank, Frank- 
ford; Farmers & Merchants Bank, Wheeling; 
Farmers & Merchants Bank, Chillicothe;—“Mos- 
cow Mills Savings Bank, Moscow Mills, closed 
Bank of Dutzow, Dutzow, chartered. Holt 
County Bank. Mound City, reopened Secur- 
ity Bank, Edina. and Hurdland State Bank, 
Hurdiand, merged, 

Nebraska: George W. Woods, Bank Commis- 
sioner, has announced: Clay County State 
Bank, Edgar, and State Bank of Hdgar, Ed- 
ar, closed 

New York: Joseph A. Broderick, 
tendent of Banks, has announced 
ings Bank, Brooklyn, application 
branch refused National Credit Corpora- 
tion, New York. organization certificate ap- 
proved and filed; operating subsidiary of the 
National Credit Corporation, a Delaware cor- 
poration Bank of Manhattan Trust Com- 
pany, New York, branch authorized at Rut- 
land Road and East 98th Street, Brooklyn 
Pennsylvania Exchange Bank, New York City 
capital reduced from $1,000,000 to $750,000 
Amherst Bank, Williamsville, closed 
Pennsylvania: William D. Gordon, Secre- 
tary of Banking. has announced: Ickesburg 
State Bank, Ickesburg, closed 


L. Cantley, 


Superin- 
Dime Sav- 
to move 


| 


Condition Statement of Member Banks 
As Issued by Federal Reserve Board 





The Federal Reserve Board's condition 
statement of weekly reporting member 
banks in the leading cities on Oct. 21, 
which was made public Oct. 26, shows de- 
creases for the week of $212.000,000 
loans and investments, $66,000,000 in net 
demand deposits, $118,000,000 in time de- 
posits and $95,000,000 in Government de- 
posits, and increases of $68,000,000 in re- 
serves with Federal reserve banks and $37,- 
000,000 in borrowings from Federal reserve 
banks. 

Loans on securities declined $103,000,000 
at reporting banks in the New York dis- 
trict and $95,000,000 at all reporting banks, 
and increased $11,000,000 in the Boston 
district. “All other” loans declined $29,- 
000,000 in the New York district, $9,000,- 
000 in the Philadelphia district, $6,000,000 
in the Cleveland district and $44,000,000 
at all reporting banks, and increased $8,- 









in} 


securities declined $42,000,000 in the New 
York district and $41,000,000 at all report- 
ing banks, and increased $8,000,000 in the 
San Francisco district. Holdings of other 
securities declined $16,000,000 in the New 
York district and $32,000,000 at all re- 
porting banks. 

Borrowings of weekly reporting member 
banks from Federal reserve banks aggre- 
gated $451,000,000 on Oct. 21, the princi- 
pal changes for the week being a de- 
crease of $47,000,000 at the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York and increases of $27,- 
000,000 at San Francisco, $19,000,000 at 
Chicago, $12,000,000 at Cleveland, $7,000,- 
000 at Richmond and $6,000,000 at At- 
lanta. 

Principal resources and liabilities of 
weekly reporting member banks fh each 





Increase in Wholesale Prices 
Is Shown in Business Survey 





Stock P 





Weekly business indicators available to | 
the Department of Commerce through the 
Survey of Current Business for the week 
ended Oct. 17, 1931, show that bank debits, 
outside New York City, decreased materi- 
ally from the week previous, due in part to 
the shorter business week in several fi- 
nancial centers, according to the weekly 
summary of domestic business conditions, 
just issued by the Department of Com- 
merce, which follows in full text: 

Total loans and discounts of Federal re- 
serve member banks were slightly under 
the week previous and about 19 per cent 
under the corresponding week a year ago. 
Interest rates on call money increased af- 
ter 20 weeks at the same level, the average 
index for the week being 58.2 against 48.5 
for the same week last year. Time money 
rates increased over the previous week, 
reaching the high level of the year es-| 
tablished during January and February. 
The average price of representative stocks 
increased slightly from the preceding week, 
but were 46 per cent under the same week | 





















rices Also Higher, Commerce Depart- 
ment Finds in Weekly Review 


the week previous, and were about 16 per | 
cent over the number of failures reported | 
tor the same week last year. | 

Wholesale prices, as measured by Fish- | 
er’s composite index of 120 commodities, | 
increased fractionally from the year’s low. | 
Prices of agricultural products continued 
to decline, reaching a new low for the year, 
and 36 per cent under last year. Prices of 
nonagricultural products increased frac- 
tionally, but were almost 13 per cent un-| 
der the same week last year. The price of | 
cotton middling increased slightly, while | 
the price of electrolytic copper remained 
at the same level as for the preceding 
week. The composite iron and steel price 
for the week continued to decline, reaching | 
a new low for the year. < 

For the week ended Oct. 10, increases 
occurred over the previous week in cattle 
receipts, cotton receipts, electric current 
production, lumber production, and pe- 
troleum_ production, while declines were 
recorded in bituminous coal production, 
freight-car loadings, hog receipts, steel 








in 1930. Bond prices continued the de- | ingot production and wheat recel pts. _ For 
cline which has been under way since the|the same period the New Yor Times 
second week in July, reaching the lowest |Composite Index, of general business ac- 
quotation for the year. Number of busi-| tivity showed a/ decrease of 0.2 points, 
ness failures, as reported by R. G. Dun while the Business W eek Composite Index 
& Company, increased as compared with! increased by 0.5 points. 
————— aaa : : + 
WEEKLY BUSINESS Eta p5400 
Jeeks Ss irday, weekly average 1923-26 ) 
ere a Oct “" Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 
17 10 3 18 11 4 19 12 5 
1931 1931 1931 1920 1930 1930 1929 1929 1929 
3ENERAL BUSINESS: r 
geen index—New York Timest!.. 68.3 *68.5 81.5 2 5 83.1 105.3 104.4 105.4 
Composite index—-Business Week ee 72.4 *71.9 848 87.2 86.6 103.4 105.5 108.1 
PRODUCTION: ; 
Bituminous coal production ........ cant = *80.7 94.7 7s 95.5 116.5 oe 116.1 
) cts, 37 States (da. av.) .... 50.. ones Keen 90.7 wave Maa cose 
Sau tome : ; ive ee : +. 104.1 *103.2 95.6 111.7 107.3 118.0 121.2 106.0 115.2 
Cotton receipts ..... . 324.2 351.9 266.5 271.5 325.0 325.4 383.1 362.7 294.6 
Electric current; aose 99.2 98.8 103.8 103.5 102.7 108.0 108.4 109.2 
Freight car loadings 79.7 81.1 97.1 99.6 101.3 123.7 123 0 123.1 
Hog receipts ........e. 69.2 72.4 67.5 70 3 62 1 80.3 72.3 77.5 
Lumber production? eoee «520 502 65.8 *73.3 73.1 103.7 99.1 99.5 
Petroleum production eee. 103.8 103.1 113.8 113.6 114 6 139.4 136.2 138.6 
Steel ingot production eoee 282 2S GA T28 75.0 105.3 103.9 110.5 
Wheat receipts .. aa:@ cn COS BS Wa 85.2 125.7 117.3 92.9 1143 
WHOLESALE PRICES: 
sher's Index (1926—100)— a 
Pt commodities (120) ....cseece eoce 68.2 68.1 68.1 a 82.9 82.3 946 94.7 94.7 
Agricultural products (30) “wae 53.9 54.0 53.9 7 84.1 83.4 99 5 99 5 100.0 | 
Nonagricultural products (90) «- 70.7 70.6 71.0 0 81.1 80.6 92.1 92 1 91.6 | 
Copper, electrolytic er 493 49.3 49.3 3 71.0 71.0 129.0 129.0 129.0 
Cotton, middling. New York .. 23.2 21.3 21.0 37.5 37.9 386 66.2 68 4 69.5 
Iron and steel composite ve 743 744 749 7.9 78.1 78.6 87.5 87.7 87.8 
| Wheat, No. 2, red, Kansas City case 208) 6338 6.6 58.1 566 938 969 96.1 
FINANCIAL 
Bank debits outside New York City 79.6 1076 91.3 110.7 120.3 128.8 143.9 146.1 166.4 
Bank loans and discounts .. 109.5 110.9 113.5 134.9 134.5 136.1 139.2 138.2 139.4 
Bond prices ......ssesesecees 95.4 96.3 97.1 107.7 108.2 109.0 103.7 102.9 102.8 
Business failures ....sscceeees 7 127.3 133.4 113.0 116.2 109.8 882 90.4 97.3 
Federal Reserve ratio oeee 9.7 866 92.5 1044 1053 1053 943 96.0 93.8 
est rates 
Teall “money Pri 364 364 48.5 48.5 485 1455 1303 181.8 
| Time money eer 61.3 57.1 68.6 67.7 62.9 177.1 200.0 205.7 
Money in circulation 111.9 1088 93.1 93.1 93.0 992 993 99.1 
Net demand deposits 105.5 109.5 114.0 112.2 1144 111.0 108.0 110.1 
| Stock prices ..... 93.4 92.3 173.5 178.2 187.0 298.3 303.4 292.8) 
Time depositS ......cceceeees 146.1 149.4 166.2 1663 166.2 150.3 150.0 150.5 
| *Revised. 
| Relative to weekly average 1928-30 per week shown, 


Relative to a computed normal taken as 100. 


Developments in Trade and I ndustry | 


| InE uropean Co 


Department of Commerce Analyzes Situation in Weekly | 
Review of World Trade 


their | 








untries Are Outlined 





{Continued from Page 8.] 


combined government and private 
to stimulate the use of domestic rather 
imported products, the government is con- 
sidering a revival of the export credit insur- 
ance plan which was abandoned a few years 
ago. 

Sentiment is mixed in the commodity mar- 
kets and strongly influenced by the un- 
certainties surrounding the Ger 
eral situation Commodity demand is gen- 
erally slack, although the turnover in cereals 
has been rather satisfactory The lumber 
market is dull with the consumption trend 
downward as a result of a slack building op- 
erations. House construction is very slow and 
the shipyards are no longer buying lumber; 
the demand for harbors and waterways, how- 
ever, continues normal. 


campaign 
than 


is 


Portugal 


Portugal—The expected improvement in 


Portuguese conditions was not realized during 
the third quarter The seasonal improvement 
noted during July was soon neutralized by 


continued 16w prices for agricultural products 
and the lessened demand for wine, sardines 
and cork—the leading exports. Although the 
market was more active, industry and com- 
merce failed to make any apprecieble gains 
as a result principally on the difficulty in 
marketing agricultural products The credit 
iation remains unimproved and protests 
have increased both in number and value 


Towards the close of the quarter, business 
and financial circles were greatly preoccupied 
with the fall in sterling exchange and appre- 
hensive of its effects on the Portuguese situa- 
tion For a considerable period after Great 
Britain's abandonment of the gold standard, 
Portuguese banks were quoting only sterling 
at thesstabilization rate of 110 escudos to the 
pound but during the second week of October 
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some banks were offering dollar exchange at 
28.5 escudos to the dollar Rates for the 
dollar have varied with the fluctuations of 
the dollar-sterling rate, but without official 
quotations it has been extremely difficult to 
carry out exchange isactions 

Imports of other t 1 British pro@ucts are 
at a standstill and importers are having diffi- 
culty in obtaining cover for drafts It is un- 
derstood, however, that up to the present most 
importers of American merchandise have met 
their drafts without undue delay There was 
improvement in the wine and sardine indus- 
tries, but the cork situation is unchanged 
| Prices showed a further downward tendency 


and have now reached a point where little or 
no profits are being made Most industries 
are operating on a -part-time basis although 
cement plants are reported as unable to sup- 
ply the demand. The textile industries fared 
somewhat better during the quarter, but no 
definite improvement has yet come Mineral 
production, pyrites and coal, is running behind 
that of 1930. According to official figures taken 
in the latter part of August, unemployment 
tood at 38.030, as compared with 60,000 on 
Dec. 31, 1930. 


Sweden 


Sweden. —Swedish imports 
amounted to 117,400,000 crowns and the ex- 
ports to 97,500,000 crowns against 130,400,000 
crowns and 143,100,000 crowns, respectively, for 
the same month of last year. The value of 
the imports for the first eight months of 1931 
amounted to 920,500.000 crowns against 1,092,- 
400.000 crowns during the same period last 
year. while the value of exports totaled 694,- 
800.000 crowns compared with  1.015,900.000 
crowns during January-August 1930 (One 
crown equals $0.268.) The official discount 
rate was lowered to 6 per cent on Oct, 19. 


during August 


6 

Switzerland 
Switzerland.—At the end of the first half 
1931 Swiss business conditions. while far 
from flourishing, indicated that the country 
had not at that time felt any very severe ef- 
fect of the depression; even some evidences 
of strength were apparent in the situation 
The third quarter, has so completely changed 
this aspect that at the beginning of October, 
Switzerland found its situation, suddenly 
severe; whereas other countries have felt the 


of 











000,000 in the Chicago district. Federal reserve district on Oct. 21 aS| Gepression gradually and have had time to 
Holdings of United States Government! made public by the Feceral Reserve Board take measures to meet it, Switzerland is 
——- —— —_—_—_—_—_—_—_—+4Oct. 26 (in millions of dollars), follows: 4— eee etal avai — 
Total Boston N.Y. Phila, Cleve. Rich. Atla. Chicago St.L. Minn. Kan.C, Dallas s.F 
Loans and investments—total.. 21.289 1,407 8,504 1,266 2,090 632 562 2,943 612 363 604 435 1,871 
Loans—total ce ceecccencescece 13,541 929 5.282 77 1,317 392 376 2.070 397 228 339 297 1,142 
On securities ....ccccseves 345 2.629 399 596 147 116 82 157 57 91 85 302 
All other 584 2.653 373 721 245 260 1 240 171 248 212 849 
Investments—total 478 3.222 494 773 240 186 215 135 265 33 729 
U. 8S. Govt. securities ....... 4.159 218 1,896 194 417 118 94 591 83 60 130 75 373 
Other securities . ace 3.589 260 1,326 300 356 122 92 *72 132 75 135 63 356 
Reserve with F. R. Bank . 1.748 117 896 78 117 38 33 232 42 24 47 32 92 
Cash in vault ° weeyTTyy. . 265 17 76 20 34 16 8 40 8 5 14 9 3 
Net demand deposits + 12,521 834 6.033 687 904 320 264 1,628 331 203 400 255 662 
| Time deposits tee 6.418 492 1,459 326 934 242 216 1,107 225 143 193 131 950 
| Government deposits 187 8 63 21 29 5 15 8 5 1 4 15 13 
Due from banks .... 1,039 96 116 71 83 53 55 176 53 46 103 57 130 
Due to banks ...... 2,624 126 1,043 170 194 85 75 362 89 70 151 76 183 
Borrowings from F. R. mk .. 451 9 105 538 65 19 24 38 8 3 16 12 


man and gen- | 


getting the full effect at one time in such a 
fashion as to require sharp emergency meas-| 
ures of self-protection. | 
| The first difficulties made themselves felt 
at the opening of the quarter in the German|} 
and Austrian crisis. The vital importance of 
these two countries to Swiss exports and to 
credits extended to those countries meant 
| serious consequences to Swiss welfare. In the} 
middle of the quarter this external trouble 
|} was paralleled by domestic difficulties, when 
| the collapse of a Geneva bank brought dis- 
aster to many merchants and called for unani- 
mous action on the part of banking institu- 
tions throughout the country. This solidarity 
| gave a feeling of confidence in the competence 


| 


} of the country’s financial direction but the 
fact remained that it had been occasioned by 
the need to meet a threatened crisis. 

It was followed by a fusion of two other 
banks that was effected only by large Gov- 
ernment participation that in turn reopened 
the old controversy about State control of 


banks in a way that caused much uneasiness 
}in financial circles. At the end of the quar- 

ter the British exchange crisis and a genuine 
crash of values of domestic securities brought 

the strain on business to a climax. The de- 

preciation of sterling was interpreted as in- 
volving almost complete disaster to the watch 
trades, as England has been Switzerland's 
main purchaser in the past 18 months 

| Another economic item causing concern was 
the increasingly uneven trade with Germany 

hitherto the best customer; this gave rise to 
{the implication that some sort of quota and 
contingent system on imports might perhaps | 
be required to prevent a top heavy trade situa- 
tion The effect of the above factors was 
aggravated by unusually bad weather through- 


}out the Summer, réducing the number of 
tourists and thereby severely hurting the 
| important hotel industry and reducing seri-| 


| ously the earnings of the government rail- 
ways. 

These losses, plus the heavy contributions of 
the government to the watch industry, to 
banks and to agriculture, and the proba- 
bility of heavy expenditures on unemployment 
| relief during the Winter, suggest the pos 
sibility of a deficit in the budget that will 
have to be met by higher taxation or by bor- 
rowing. These many contributory factors that 
upset the business situation have come in 
such quick succession that no long-run policy 
has been formulated. Consequently, emer- 
gency measures would seem to be called for 
and the effect of these is always disturbing to 
confidence. 

Wholesale prices continue to fall, the in- 
dex at the end of August standing at 108 while 
the cost of living figure also continued, its 
decline and reached 149 on 1914. Rents still 
remain high despite the continued activity) 
in building, one of the few industries that| 
has consistently maintained orders and em- 
ployment over several years. Referring again 


| to railway costs and revenues, figures show a 
decline in number of passengers of over 5 
per cent (8 months of 1931 against the same 
period of 1930) and of 66 per cent in tons 
| of goods; meanwhile the operating ratio has 
| risen from 64 per cent two years ago, to 71 
} per cent in 1930 and 73 per cent in the cur- 


rent year 

Government approval of reduced freight 
rates on export fruit shipments, while not a 
large share of the total, nevertheless does not 
tend to make the rails more prosperous. At 
any rate, their surplus is now running at 
about 40 per cent of 1930 and 30 per cent 
of 1929. The government cooperated in the 
fusion of Union Financiere de Geneve an 
the Comptoir d'Escompte de Geneve The 
new institution, under the name of Banque 
d'Escompte Suisse (German title: Schweiz 
Diskontbank) has a’ capital of 110,000,000 
francs made up of 70,009,000 common plus 
40,000,00 preferred 6 per cent stock. The func- 
tions of the two merged institutions were to 
large degree complementary and the con- 
federation has acquired a new and efficient 
unit in its banking system 

The government's share in 
tion of the watch industry 
of a great superholding trust 
tribution of 6,000,000 francs without interest 
and, in addition, a loan of 7,000,000 francs 
that allows government representation on the 
board. Another form of government assistance 
to trade, through tariff increases, was re-| 
| sorted to on two or three occasions during} 
} the past quarter. 
| The Parliamentary Commission is continuing 
its consideration of new general tariff sched- 
ules but these will not be completely framed, 
presumably, for another year A number of 
wage cuts have been discussed as inevitable 
if production costs and the high exchange 
value of the franc are not to keep Swiss prod- 
ucts from foreign markets; no very significant 
has been made t Oct. 1 Unemploy- 
on the other hand, is increasine and 
is estimated at 20,000, or twice as much as 
last year it especially apparent in the 
watch, machinery, building and textile trades 


Japanese Shipping 
| Japanese shipyards launched no new 
vessels in July, and on Aug. 15 the idle | 


tonnage was 203,000 gross tons or 271 
vessels, (Department of Commerce.) 
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| this year the requests are $10,816,000. Mr. 
| Bennett said, in his opinion, that meant 


| written statement, “that the 


| certificates will share in the bank bond | 
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| ourt Rules 
On Receivers for 
Building Societies 


HEADS sTaTE BANK | Ohio C 
SUPERVISORS 


| 
Right to Ask Receivership 

Held to Be Limited to 
Superintendent of Build- 

| ing and Loan Concerns 

| CoLumsus, Ouro, Oct. 26. 

| Common pleas courts of Ohio have no 

| jurisdiction, except upon application by 

| the State superintendent of building and 

| loan associations, to entertain applications 

|for the appointment of receivers for 

| building and loan associations, the Su- 


preme Court of Ohio has ruled. 


| The court granted a writ of prohibition 
j}against the Franklin County Common 
| Pleas Court prohibiting that tribunal from 
|; exercising any authority in the matter of 
|an application made by a depositor for a 
| receiver for a building and loan associa- 
tion. The legal writ was petitioned by 
Attorney General Gilbert Bettman. 


Fears Detriment to Majority 


“It would be unfortunate,” the majority 
ruled in an opinion written by Judge Ed- 
ward S. Matthais, “if any single dissatis- 
fied or offended depositor or shareholder 
of one of these institutions could institute 
extended and expensive litigation for its 
dissolution to the great detriment of the 
many identified with such association 
whose interest and incidentally those of 
the general public would be thus seriously 
jeopardized. Their success or failure af- 
fects the stability of business and finan- 
| cial interests of the entire community and 
it became necessary that they be strictly 
supervised and controlled for the protec- 
tion of depositors and the welfare of the 
general public.” 

The majority found that Ohio statutes 
confer full power of regulation, supervi- 
sion and control of the associations upon 
the superintendent of building and loan 
associations. Under these statutes, it was 
held, only the superintendent may apply 
|for the appointment of a receiver for an 
insolvent association. “What rights would 
arise on behalf of a depositor or others 
in the event of the failure of the super- 
intendent of building and loan associa- 
| tions or the attorney general to promptly, 
fully and faithfully perform their duties 
with respect to such institutions,” it was 
stated “need not be discussed at this 


| time, for no sucn question is presented in 
this case.” 


Two Dissent From Opinion 


Chief Justice Carrington T. Marshall 
;and Judge Florence E. Allen dissented 
| from the majority’s conclusions. The Chief 
__| Justicg asserted in his opinion that the 
. right to appoint receivers belongs to the 
trial courts. “It ill becomes the highest 
court of this State to prohibit the trial 
courts from the discharge of duties which 
have belonged to those courts from time 
immemorial” he declared. Under the 
court's ruling, Chief Justice Marshall said 
that in his opinion the State superintend- 
ent of building and loan associations would 
become “a real dictator and due process 
|has become an empty and meaningless 


Cotumaia, S. C., Oct. 26. | ane 


Judge Allen stated that any abuses 
Requests made to the Budget Commis- | which may have arisen through saa re- 


sion of South Carolina for State appro- | ceiverships of the institutions could not be 
priations in 1932 to the various State |C°rrected “by confiding the exclusive 


; ower to ¢ , “ecei si 
departments and agencies are about $1,- | nll , ey, a receiver to a non 


400,000 less than for 1931, accerding to| Attorney General Bettman and Super- 
the Chairmian of the Assembly's Ways | intendent Frank McGuire declared orally 
and Means Committee, Neville Bennett, storing nareclcy te te belies ee 
—_ is a member of the Budget Commis- association business in Ohio. Mr. McGuire 
: 7 | characterized the ruling as “the most for- 
Mr. Bennett said that last year the! wy , x , judi 
Budget Commission was asked to recom- Bria weep ever taken by the judiciary ot 


c Sst Ohio.” He stated that it protected the 
mend expenditures of $12,264,000, while! savings of 2,000,000 citizens. estimated to 


total $1,240,000,000. “The Supreme Court 
in granting the writ of prohibition,” Mr. 
McGuire declared, “has done much to re- 
store confidence and put business in Ohio 
back on its way to normalcy. 

ge decision was said by Attorney Gen- 
}era e i 
the General Assembly of 1932, which meets ate ae eens "OS building ena hie 


in Januayr. association é : ; 
¥ | : ae | ass ; matters conform with 
It is natural,” Mr. Bennett said in a| and national bank matfers. a 


requests of | . ‘ 
institutions and departments should vary | vr Holds No Legal Rights Are Denied 
with the general economic conditions. | The Supreme Court has now put &@ pro~ 
This decrease in requests reflects condi- | tecting arm around the building and loan 
tions to a certain extent. However, it is | #SS0ciations in Ohio,” the Attorney Gen~- 
also true that these figures indicate the | cral commented, “which will prevent ran- 
willingness of departmental and institu-|@0M attempts at unauthorized receiver- 
tional heads to cooperate in the reduc-| SPs. The effect of the decision is that 
tion of expenditures. This, coupled with |Tece!vers for building and loan associa- 
the influence of the various cooperating tions in Ohio cannot be applied for in 
organizations and agencies in the Statc |COMmon pleas courts of the State except 
has effected this reduction in requests.” by ithe superintendent of building and 
’ : loan associations. This, however, will deny 
}to no depositor or member any substan- 
jtive right. If the superintendent does 
}not take action which is for the best in- 
terests of the depositors and members of 
the association, the courts are still open 
to hear complaints of inaction or im- 
proper action by the superintendent and 
are still open to take any action which 
|iS necessary to preserve the best inter- 
;ests of depositors and members. 
| “The decision has the effect, of course, 
Jackson, Miss., Oct. 26.|of placing upon the shoulders of the su- 
State obligations in an amount of $11,-| perintendent a large responsibility—a re- 


JAMES 8S. LOVE 


T THE recent annual meeting in 

New Orleans, La., James S. Love 
was elected presiderft of the National 
Association of State Bank Supervisors. 
Mr. Love is State Superintendent of 
Banks in Mississippi. 

A native of Mississippi, Mr. Love is 54 
years of age. He received his early 
education in the schools of Brooks- 
ville, where he was born, and at the 
Mississippi State College at Clinton. 
He found employment first as clerk and 
then as bookkeeper in mercantile es- 
tablishments and various banks, includ- 
ing the Merchant and Farmers Bank, 
Macon, and the National Bank of Com- 
merce, Hattiesburg. 


He became cashier of the First Na- 
tional Bank, Lumberton, in 1900, serv- 
ing as cashier and vice president for 
seven years. In 1908 he was made 
cashier of the Hattiesburg Trust and 
Banking Co., and subsequently became 
its vice president. In 1914 he was ap- 
pointed State Bank Examiner for the 
southern district of Mississippi, and 
held the post for sixgyears. In 1919 
he accepted the vice presidency of the 
Greenwood Bank and Trust Co. 


This position he relinquished in 1924 
to accept appointment as the Super- 
intendent of Banks of Mississippi; he 
was reappointed in 1927, and still holds 
that office. 





Budget Is Smaller 
In South Carolina 


Requests More Than Million 
Less Than Last Year 


that the government of South Carolina | 
would be operated at a lower cost next 
year, since the downward trend of the 
requests would indicate a downward trend | 
in the appropriations as finally made by 








Mississippi to Offer 
Il Millions in Bonds 


Five Million to Retire Deposit 
Guaranty Certificates 





000,000 are to be offered for sale Oct. 31,|Sponsibility similar to that now resting 
according to an announcement by Goy.|on the superintendent of banks. With 
Theodore G. Bilbo. respect to the contention made in the 


Five million of the total amount will 
represent a bond issue for the payment of 
outstanding State bank deposit guaranty 
certificates. The $6,000,000 issue will con- 


minority opinion that the decision of the 
; majority tends toward a centralization of 
government, it should be pointed out that 
centralization is no greater than already 





sist of short-term notes to take care of| exists with regard to many other func- 

a treasury deficit. tions of government in Ohio relative to 
Decision to offer the bonds and notes| public utilities, highways, banks, taxes 

was made at a meeting of the State Bond | et cetera.” ; . 3 

Commission composed of Gov. T. G. Bilbo, 

Treasurer Henry Clay Yawn and Attor-| > : “a ——a 

ney General George T. Mitchell. | eee 


Superintendent of State Banks J. 8. 
Love, who will have charge of distribut- 
ing the $5,000,000 to holders of guaranty 
certificates, attended the meeting. | 

Under legislative authorization, the 20- | 
year bank issue bonds carry 5's per cent 
payable semiannually, while the notes will | 
bear 6 per cent interest. | 

Approximately 25,000 holders of deposit 


Associated Telephone 






























: TYetlte: 
issue, | Utilities Company 
| The Board of Directors of 
FOREIGN EXC Associated Telephone Utilities 
HANGE Company has declared regular 
Ree quarterly dividends on the follow. 
ove As o Oct. 26 tng stocks of the company: 
New York, Oct. 26.—The Federal Reserve * 2 
Bank of New York today certified to the | A dividend of $1.75 per share 
Secretary of the Treasury the following on the $7 Cumulative Prior Pre 
Austria (schilling) ........0.+. 13.8818 ferred stock ou 
sare <p 3.8818 red stock outstanding on the 
oo . belga) _ eas te 13 ain company's books at the close of 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 2 9626 business November 30, 1931, 
Denmark (krone) 21.9852 pavable December 15, 1931. 
England (pound) 393.1666 g) < 
Finland (markka) 2.0850 A dividend of $1.50 per share on 
France (franc) bases 3.9381 the $6 Cumulative Prior Pre- 
Sean’ earn) = — ferred stock outstanding on the 
Hungary (pengo) Peres 17 4783 company’s books at the close of 
Tae LWA tic sivcaccnace., 5.1935 business November 30, 1931, 
Netherlands (guilder) 40.4775 | payable December 15, 1931. 
orway (krone) 22.0088 ¢ 5 
Poland (zloty) 11.1871 | A dividend of $1.50 per share on 
Portugal (escudo) 3.8600 | the $6 Convertible Preferred 
Rumanie (leu) 5950 | Stock, Series A outstanding on 
eek eeraes as pone | the company’s books at the 
Switzerland (franc) ....... 19.6042 close of business December 15, 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ........ 1,7816 | 1931, payable January 2, 1932, 
aoe eee er ae aeer A dividend of 2 percent in Com 
uina (§ BROS GEOL) cacccccnrcce ; 7 reel = ee _ 
China (Mexican dollar) 22.6875 mon stock (equal to 1 50th of a 
China (Yuan dollar) 22 3 share) on the Common stock 
ee pa a0 944 : ; 
ee rupee) tenes aa oaee outstanding on the company’s 
Singapore (dollar) .............+..-. 45.5750 books at the close of business 
Canada (dollar) 89.7683 December 31, 1931, payable 
Cube (O80). cescesece 100.C000 January 15, 1932. 
Mexico (peso) .. ; 36.9633 7 . - 
Argentina (peso, gold) 53.2301 LEROY J. CLARK, 
Brazil (milreis) .......s00.. 6.1062 Secretary. 
Chile (peso) 12.0750 
Uruguay (peso) . 37.0000 
Colombia (peso) 96.5700 
Bar Silver secsecccccsccsccecesesscese 30.0000 
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It should be our earnest endeavor to profit, and to 
see that the nation shall profit, by the example and 


experience of government.” 
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Laying Basis in Childhood 
for Full Adult Life +. » 


Welfare Worker Outlines Program for Phy- 
sical and Mental Development in Earliest 
Years as Foundation for Maturity 


By DR. MARION A. GLEASON 


Director, Child Welfare Division, Public Health Commission, State of Rhode Island 


N USING the word “welfare,” I do not 
I use it in the ordinary way—that is, per- 

taining to welfare organizations—but 
rather in the broader sense of the word which 
includes health, recreation, education, acci- 
dent prevention, etc. 

It has been said that it matters not who 
has the guidance of the child's existence after 
the first seven years. In other words, the 
first seven years of life are looked upon as 
the time to train the child in such a way that 
his adult years may be less fraught with 
disaster—with fewer obstacles to overcome. 
At least he should be trained to face real- 
ities and to accept responsibility. 

+ + 

It is undoubtedly true that many parents 
do not do as well as they know how to do 
in regard to feeding. There are few who do 
not know the proper articles of food the chil- 
dren should have and yet for one reason or 
another they do not follow out their knowl- 
edge. 

Children should undoubtedly have milk; 
vet how many right in the country where 
milk is produced are going without? There 
are farms in our own small State where every 
quart of milk is sold for a few cents per quart. 

The calory value of a quart of milk is 640 
calories divided as follows, proteins 170, fats 
184, carbohydrates 248, and mineral salts 36. 
Where can one procure a like amount of food 
value for the same price? 

If any of you are living under such conditions 
it is high time you gave the matter serious 
consideration and see to it that Nature's best 
food to man is provided in proper quantity. 

In regard to vegetables it is too frequently 
we hear the mother say, “He doesn’t like it.” 
Well, what of it? Is that any excuse for fail- 
ing to train him to eat the things that are 
good for him? Many of our likings for food 
are acquired tastes. 

Therefore why not acquire a taste for a food 
which will be valuable? This is a question of 
home management. The responsibility is ab- 
solutely one which belongs to the parents. 

Providing opportunity for formal education 
may be a function of the State, but the child 
has had five or six years prior to entering 
school during which time he has been learn- 
ing more rapidly than he ever will again. 
Ask yourselves, “What has my child been 
learning?” Has he been learning self-con- 
trol, caution, kindness, to be generous, to 
obey? If not, where does the fault lie? 
These are not qualities which develop spon- 
taneously—rather they are the result of 
training. One young mother inquired of her 
physician how soon she should begin to 
train her baby. “How old is the baby?” said 
the doctor. “Two days, doctor, as you well 
know,” said the mother. “If you have not 
already begun,” said the doctor, “you have 
lost two valuable days.” 

+ + 

The question of obedience is one on which 
many parents come to grief, it seems to me. 
It is perfectly reasonable to explain to a 
child the why and wherefore of certain re- 
quests or commands. Personally, I prefer 
the direction should seldom come as a com- 
mand, but more often as a request. Although 


Attention to Diet 
and Rest of Child 
at School Age 


By 
Dr. J. H. M. Knox Jr. 
Chief, Bureau of Child 
Hygiene, Department of 
Health, State of 
Maryland 


—— who are just starting into 
school are under great strain, physically 

and mentally, in the transition from the 
little boy and girl stage to the school girl 
and school boy age, and they should be safe- 
guarded in every way so that they can come 
through the ordeal happily and in good 
health. 

In the excitement of getting off in the 
morning breakfast gets scant attention from 
most children. But this is really a very im- 
portant meal for young, growing children 
and it is worth making an effort to get them 
up and dressed in time for the meal to be 
eaten quietly and with enjoyment. 

For a young child, breakfast should consist 
of fresh fruit, or a helping of stewed fruit, 
bread and butter, or buttered toast, with an 
egg. soft boiled, poached or scrambled, or 
a slice of bacon, or a simple relish such as 
creamed chipped beef, with milk or cocoa to 
drink. 

Dinner should consist of soup, vegetables, 
bread and butter, a simple dessert, with milk 
to drink, and if possible, this meal should be 
eaten in the middle of the day. If the child 
has to carry his lunch to school, be sure to 
see that his lunch kit has room for a small 
bottle of milk, or a small thermos bottle 
of hot soup or hot stew—wide-mouthed bot- 
tles of that sort can be bought for a small 
amount and the hot food adds much to the 
child's enjoyment of that meal and also to 
the benefit he derives from it. An appetiz- 
ing sandwich, with an apple or other fruit, 
with some cookies or gingerbread. will form 
a satisfying meal when eaten with the milk 
or hot soup. If a warm lunch cannot be sup- 
plied at noon, soup and vegetables shouT@ 
be included in the evening meal. 

As long as the weather is favorable, chil- 
drei should have some playtime out of doors. 
but they need rest as well as play and if 
possible, the child from five to seven years 
old should have a resting time after the 
midday meal—it need not be longer than 20 
or 30 minutes. The child of that age should 
also have from 10 to 12 hours’ sleep at night. 

Of the children from five to seven years 
old, examined at the child health conferences 
held in connection with the visit of the 
Healthmobile to southern Maryland and the 
Eastern Shore, last Summer, one out of 
every five was underweight. Many children 
are underweight, not from lack of food, but 
because they do not have the right sort of 
food, and because they do not have enough 
rest or sleep. 





or 


explanation of a request may be in order, I 
think obedience should come first. A quiet 
period of talking over the situation with the 
child may come at any time, but if the child 
expects an explanation of the reason for 
making a request every time he is spoken 
to, there is grave danger of accident, serious 
or otherwise, beside which the child becomes 
more or less of a nuisance to friends of the 
family. There are occasions where absolute 
obedience without question is necessary to 
preserve life, because in instances of emer- 
gency immediate obedience to the given com- 
mand is absolutely necessary for the sake of 
safety. 

There is no better place to teach unselfish- 
ness than the home, especially if there be 
several children in the family. Wisdom and 
justice are necessary on the part of the 
parent. The habit of making the older child 
habitually give up to the younger is a per- 
nicious practice. It makes for selfishness in 
the younger child. Then, too, children differ 
in temperament so decidedly that it may be 
necessary for the parent to protect the more 
free-hearted child from the more acquisitive 
members of the family group. 


+ + 


I am not one of those who feel that pets, 
especially cats, are a menace to the health 
of children. If it were true I believe there 
would be many more cases of serious illness 
than there are. As a means of teaching 
kindness, consideration for all living things, 
and responsibility pets are invaluable. 


In these days of mechanical devices of all 
kinds, high-powered machines, etc., the child 
must be taught to be careful. It is not suffi- 
cient fo tell him to be careful, he must be 
protected from possible danger and made to 
understand why the protection is provided. 
This can be done without implanting fear in 
his soul. Small mishaps may serve as point- 
ers to the things which might happen. 


The fields of health, recreation, and educa- 
tion are so closely interwoven that it is prac- 
tically impossible to define the, limitations 
of either one. It has become second nature 
to consider recreation as necessary to the 
maintenance of good health. In case of the 
young child recreation is also a large factor 
in his education. The simplest toys that are 
put into his tiny hands teach him to dif- 
ferentiate between hardness and _ softness, 
roughness and smoothness, roundness and ir- 
regularity of shape, differences in color, etc. 


As the child develops he attempts to in- 
vestigate his toys, to find out how they are 
made and this often results in their destruc- 
tion. In order to satisfy this desire on the 
part of the child some toys should be pro- 
vided which will permit him to construct, 
demolish, and reconstruct. The child should 
not be helped too much when using such 
toys. Let him build his own houses, barns, 
or engines. The parent can do better than 
he or at least it is strange if he can not, 
but the point is not that a perfect article 
shall be made, but that the child shall do 
the best that he can and so develop his own 
powers of imagination and execution. 

To be happy the child must be busy. There 
must aiways be something for him to do 
during his waking moments. He must not be 
expected to remain quiet. To be still is con- 
trary to child nature. The abnormally bright 
child exhausts all the possibilities for inter- 
esting occupation and then looks about for 
new fields to conquer and gets into mischief, 
frequently expensive mischief. This is only 
another way of saying, “Satan finds some 
mischief still for idle hands to do.” 


+ + 

Many parents who had more or less depri- 
vation during childhood and adolescence and 
who are able to give their own childen much 
more than they had themselves go to the 
other extreme and by overindulgence spoil 
the children. No child should be allowed to 
think of his parents as a modern Santa Claus 
who will respond to any attack of the 
“gimmes.” 

Luxuries come only at the expense of ef- 
fort on the part of some one and it is wrong 
to start children out in life with the idea 
that material comforts may be had simply 
for the asking. Simplicity should be the gov- 
erning principle in the early years as regards 
material things. Personal achievement, either 
physical, intellectual, or creative should be 
commended and awarded in a reasonable way. 
The child should be made to realize that 
he, himself, is responsible for the pleasure or 
privilege acquired. He will then truly have 
grown mentally. 

Thus far we have been dealing with the 
child in the home from which the modern 
trend seems to be to separate the child all 
too soon. The home should never be super- 
seded by any other agency except when such 
an agency offers what the home cannot with 
reasonable effort provide. 

Parents, even in rural sections, are not shut 
in from the outside world as in the past. 
What with the radio, the automobile, and 
good roads, which bring closer the urban and 
suburban districts, the visiting health nurse 
who is also a teacher, there is no lack of 
opportunity for parents to become familiar 
with up-to-date methods andescientific means 
for Safeguarding their children from dis- 

But what of the future? In order to make 
real progress in health work, the children 
of today who will be the parents of tomorrow 
must leave school better physically, with a 
better understanding of their bodies and how 
to keep well, and their obligation to the com- 
munity in which they live. 

Since only 260 out of every 1,000 who enter 
the primary schools graduate from high 
school, some inténsive work in health in- 
struction must be done in the junior high 
Schools, and first years of the high school 
course. Good health habits should be well 
established by example and training in the 
lower grades in cooperation with the home. 

+ + 


At the present time there is much health 
Service rendered by school clinics, such as eye 
clinics, dental clinics, and immunization 
clinics which properly belong to the lower 
grades. The amount of service rendered 
should decrease as parents understand more 
fully the needs of their children and have 
the defects corrected themselves. The func- 
tion of the school is education. 


Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


STANDARDIZING CONTAINERS 
FOR COFFEE 


Substitution of Two for 100 Sizes of 1-lb Boxes Recom- 
mended to Industry by National Bureau of Standards 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


The present series deals with coffee, tea and cocoa, 


By EDWIN W. ELY 
Chief, Division of Simplified Practice, Bureau of Standards, 
Department of Commerce 


UCH attention, in the past few years, 
has been centered on reducing the 
cost of physical distribution of com- 

modities. Among the many methods 
used to combat the problem of increas- 
ing costs are waste elimination programs, 
national in scope, and formulated by in- 
dustry under the cooperative procedure 
of the Division of Simplified Practice of 
the Bureau of Standards, Department of 
Commerce. 
+ + 


Several of these programs; known as 
simplified practice recommendations, 
have been completed on items in the 
container field. Others are now in proc- 
ess of acceptance by the industries con- 
cerned. A simplification program cover- 
ing the sizes of one-pound folding boxes 
for coffee is now before the industry for 
acceptance. 


At a méeting of the Paperboard Indus- 
tries Association, two years ago, it was 
the consensus of opinion that the simpli- 
fication of the number of sizes of fold- 
ing boxes and paperboard shipping con- 
tainers used for packing such commod- 
ities as coffee was highly desirable. This 
matter was brought to the attention of 
the National Coffee Roasters’ Association, 
and the latter association promptly of- 
fered its cooperation. The aid of the 
Division of Simplified Practice was then 
requested by these associations for the 
purpose of developing a simplified prac- 
tice recommendation for one-pound fold- 
ing boxes for coffee. In accordance with 
the usual procedure of the division, a 
survey of the current variety of sizes was 
made, and after due consideration, the 
associations jointly recommended two 
sizes as representing the weighted aver- 
age dimensions of folding boxes being 


produced at the 
made. 

A general conference of representatives 
of all interests, to consider the advisabil- 
ity of adopting the tentative proposal 
was held in New York, N. Y., on March 
28, 1930, under the auspices of the Divi- 
sion of Simplified Practice. After some 
discussion om the relative merits of the 
different sizes in use as well as other 
sizes suggested, it was the opinion of 
those present that the two sizes recom- 
mended would be desirable to adopt. 
These sizes are 4%; x 2%; x 6 inches for 
the container having a capacity of 723-16 
cubic inches, and 4%% x 2% x 6'% inches 
for the container having a capacity of 
78 13-64 cubic inches. The total reduc- 
tion in variety effected will be from at 
least 100 sizes to 2. 

A standing committee composed of rep- 
resentatives of all interests was also ap- 
pointed by the conference. It is their 
duty to maintain maximum interest and 
adherence to the program by keeping it 
in line with the best thought and prac- 
tice of the industry through periodic re- 
vision. 


time the survey was 


+ + 

A summary report of this conference 
was sent to the members of the industry 
for their consideration and written ap- 
proval, and as soon as sufficient signed 
acceptances to the recommendation have 
been received to warrant the support of 
the Department, it will be included in the 
series of publications on the “Elimination 
of Waste.” 

It is expected that the coffee roasters 
and packers will develop a simplified list 
of sizes for paperboard shipping contain- 
ers as soon as the recommended sizes for 
the one-pound folding boxes for coffee 
have been adopted by the industry. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Coffee, Tea and Cocoa,” to appear in 
the issue of Oct. 28, Ethelbert Stewart, Commissioner, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, Department of Labor, will tell of the statistics which the Bureau compiles 


relative to the coffee and tea businesses. 


Serving Warrants in Other States 


Procedure in Claiming Surrender of Fugitive 
By ANN V. EGAN 


Rendition Referee, State of Minnesota 


NTERSTATE rendition, frequent but in- 
| accurately referred to as “interstate extra- 

dition,” is the right of one State to de- 
mand and the duty of another State to sur- 
render fugitives from justice from the former 
State unto the latter, where they stand 
charged by the constituted authorities 
thereof, with the commission of crime. 


In other words, if a person is accused of 
a crime in Wisconsin, and arrested on such 
charge in Minnesota, Wisconsin may resort 
to interstate rendition to force his removal 
from Minnesota to Wisconsin to answer the 
charge. 

The term “extradition” applies when a 
fugitive is wanted from a foreign country. 

The Constitution of the United States pro- 
vides for interstate rendition. Paragraph 2, 
section 2, article IV, thereof reads as fol- 
lows: 


“A person charged in any State with trea- 
son, felony, or other crime, who shall flee 
from justice, and be found in another State, 
shall on demand of the executive authority 
of the State from which he fled, be deliv- 
ered up to be removed to the State having 
jurisdiction of the crime.” 

The executive authority of a State is the 
Governor, hence all requisition papers in 
interstate rendition pass through his hands. 

In a hypothetical case wherein interstate 
rendition is resorted to, a man is charged, 
with the crime of robbery, we will say, in the 
State of Iowa. A warrant is issued for his 
arrest; he is found in the State of Minne- 
sota, arrested and held in jail. He may go 
voluntarily in custody of the authorities to 
answer the charge in Iowa, and many of 
them do, or, he may refuse to go. 

In the event of his refusal to go, the Gov- 
ernor of Iowa then makes a formal demand 
upon the Governor of Minnesota for his ren- 
dition; that is, for his delivery to an author- 
ized agent of the State of Iowa, to be taken 
to that State. If the eonditions were re- 
versed—that is, if the man committed the 
crime in Minnesota and was held in custody 
in Iowa—the Governor of Minnesota would 
make like demand upon the Governor of 
Iowa. 

The revised statutes of the United States, 
sections 5278 and 5279, set forth the procedure 
substantially as follows: 

“Whenever the executive authority (the 
Governor) of any State or Territory de- 
mands any person as a fugitive from justice, 
of the executive authority of any State or 
Territory to which such person has fled, 
and produces an authenticated copy of an 
indictment found, or an affidavit made be- 
fore a magistrate of any State or Territory, 
charging the person demanded with having 
committed treason, felony or other crime 
* * * it shall be the duty of the executive 
authority of the State or Territory to which 
such person has fled, to cause him to be 
delivered to the agent of the demanding State, 
to be removed to the demanding State.” 

This demand of one Governor upon an- 
other is made by means of a set of requisi- 
tion papers. The papers, to comply with 
the law, must contain an authenticated copy 
of the indictment, or, an affidavit made be- 
fore a magistrate of the demanding State 
charging the person demanded with having 


mn 
committed treason, felony, or other crime in 
the demanding State. 

It would be very simple if the Governor 
could, upon ascertaining that the requisition 
and papers were in regular and legal form, 
honorythe request for rendition; that is, is- 
sue his warrant and cause the accused to be 
delivered to the agent of the demanding 
State. 


But the accused may ask for a hearing be- 
fore the Governor of the State wherein he 
is found, and assert that he is not a fugi- 
tive from justice; that is, that he was not at 
the place in the demanding State where it 
is alleged the crime was committed at the 
time it was committed. In other words, he 
may have an alibi. Or, he may assert that 
he is not the person wanted, that it is a 
case of mistaken identity. 

And in some cases, such as where he is 
accused of removing or concealing mortgaged 
property, his defense may be that the motives 
of the demanding State are ulterior; that is, 
that his rendition is remanded for the pur- 
pose of forcing him to pay a debt. Or, he 
may seek to establish that the requisition 
papers are not in order—that he is not sub- 
stantially charged with a crime against the 
laws of the demanding State. 

The Governor then gives him a hearing. 
His attorney, the accused himself in the cus- 
tedy of the police or sheriff, and witnesses 
appear at the Governor's office and are heard. 
The case of the demanding State is set forth 
in the requisition papers, though such State 
is often represented by counsel as well. At 
the conclusion of the hearing, the Governor 
grants or denies the rendition of the accused. 

If he denies rendition, the demanding State 
has no further recourse. If he grants ren- 
dition, however, the defendant may apply to 
the district court for a writ of habeas corpus, 
and have the same defenses reviewed by the 
district court. If defeated there he may ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court. 

Requisition papers are prepared by the 
county attorney of the county where the ac- 
cused is wanted, and pass through the hands 
of the Attorney General first for,approval as 
to form and execution. They are*then turned 
over to the Governor who attaches his formal 
request upon the Governor of the other State 
for rendition of the accused, or, if the requisi- 
tion is upon the Governor of Minnesota from 
the Governor of another State for the rendi- 
tion of an accused, he issues his warrant, un- 
less a hearing is asked for by the defendant, 
upon which he sets a time for the hearing 
in the near future. 

From Sept. 24, 1930, until Sept. 24, 1931, 
62 sets of requisition papers passed through 
the hands of the Attorney General and Gov- 
ernor of Minnesota upon the Governors of 
other States for the return of alleged crim- 
inals; while 50 sets of requisitions were made 
by the Governors of other States upon the 
Governor of Minnesota. A hearing was given 
in 25 of the requisitions upon the Governor 
of Minnesota and rendition denied in nine 
cases, 

Requisitions are made upon and come in 
from practically every State in the Union 
with the near-by States, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
North Dakota, Illinois and South Dakota, 
having the largest representation. 

The crime most frequently requisitioned 
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Incapable Agents as Handicap 


on Insurance Business «+ «+ 


Qualifications for Local Representative Fit- 
ted for Promoting Interest of Both Under- 
writer and Insured Are Defined 


By JOHN C. KIDD 


Commissioner of Insurance, State of Indiana 


HE insurance business in this country was 
originally a simple business. It did not 
require the services of trained agents. 


It was the rule, rather than the excep- 
tion, to find the butcher, the grocer. the 
cooper, the lawyer or the farmer acceptably 
filling the position of local agent and sup- 
plying the limited needs for insurance in his 
particular community. And thus was the 
agency system created by pioneers. 


+ + 


The agency system seems not broken away 
from the pioneer stage to the extent that 
other lines of social and economic activity 
have advanced. While insurance companies 
have gone forward in a commendable man- 
ner, anticipating and providing for the ever- 
increasing needs of the insuring public—with 
a foresight and energy that is little less than 
miraculous when considered in detail—we will 
have the occasional pioneer agent trying to 
sell insurance over the meat block while he 
cheerfully saws away on an old ham bone 
for his customer's breakfast. 


The insurance companies have been grad- 
ually pulling away from their old teammate, 
the insurance agent—not because the insur- 
ance companies have a desire to part com- 
pany, but for the very pungent reason that 
the agent, as a class, has failed to keep up 
with the procession. This is to be regretted, 
not only because the unqualified agent gives 
the insuring public a wrong impression of 
insurance agents as a whole, but also gives 
the public an inferior opinion of the agent’s 
teammate, the insurance companies. 


Over in Hartford, Conn., where they say 
the people’ are thoroughly § “insurance 
minded,” it is said that a bunch of boys were 
cavorting in the street one day when one of 
them stopped and exclaimed: “Let's organ- 
ize an insurance company!” “All right,” re- 
sponded one of his playmates, “I am going 
to be president.” “No,” said the first lad, “I 
am going to be president. You have a dirty 
face. You belong to the agency face.” 


The philosophy of the boy is an accurate 
portrayal of an opinion commonly held by 
the insuring public. If the American agency 
system is to survive it is going to be neces- 
sary for the high grade agents to band them- 
selves together, cut loose from the agent 
whose major interest is other than insurance, 
and lift the agency business into a profes- 
sion, where it belongs. This can only be done 
through organization along a higher plane 
than methods that have been employed in 
the past. Insurand¢e may be properly classi- 
fied as a “business” but the distribution of 
insurance will most certainly not be properly 
accomplished if delegated to other than pro- 
fessionals skilled in the work. 


+ + 


Heretofore, about all that has been re- 
quired of a prospective member to the agent's 
association was a $10 bill. No amount of 
money could buy membership in our State 
medical society, or in the bar . association? 
It would be impossible to become recognized 
as a colleague in either of these societies 
without first having presented proper creden- 
tials as evidence of qualification in their re- 
spective fields. Why should not the same 
standard be required of members in an 
agent's organization? There is tradition ga- 
lore to justify a strict code of membership 
rules. What profession has done more monu- 
mental things than have been accomplished 
by the business of insurance? 


The real insurance companies of this coun- 
try have a record for honesty, fidelity and 
certainty, which has not been exceeded by 
any other class of economic institutions. Wit- 
ness the Chicago fire, the Boston fire, the 
Baltimore fire, the two New York fires and 
that catastrophic blaze in San Francisco. 


I recently talked to the president of one 
of the fire companies that passed through 
those trying days of 1906. The outstanding 
thing accomplished by his company was not 
unique but characteristic of the high grade 
insurance companies in general. He told 
me that the day before the fire his company 
had upwards of $7,000,000 in assets. After 
the blaze had been extinguished and a hur- 
ried survey of the situation made, they were 
confronted with the fact of $11,000,000 in 
losses. Almost any other institution, under 
similar conditions, would have folded its tent 
and handed the bundle to its creditors with 
the sad remark, “Here it is, cut it in pieces 
and prorate amongst you.” 

Not so with the high-grade insurance com- 
panies; instead of “throwing up the sponge” 
and leaving its creditors stranded the various 
officers and boards of directors immediately 
set to work, spending consecutive sleepless 
hours, rehabilitating their respective institu- 
tions and putting thelr houses in order. Some 
used one method and some another, but they 
all did that thing which was necessary to 
carry out their obligations and preserve the 
integrity of the insurance business. 


The particular company mentioned had $7,- 
000,000 in assets with $11,000,000 of losses, 
and after all losses had been paid 100 cents 
on the dollar they still could show assets of 
$5,000,000. 

+ + 


Insurance has become such an important 
factor in the economic life of our country, 
so intricate and far reaching in its ramifi- 
cations that only an expert, having intimate 
contact with his company and conversational 
contact with his client, can properly, fully 
and efficiently serve the insuring public, His 
first duty, of course, is to the insuring pub- 
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for, in this study of cases extending over a 
period of one year, was abandonment or de- 
sertion of minor children. Forty of the total 
number of cases in and out of the State, or 
nearly one-third, were for that crime. The 
next largest number of cases was larceny, 
with robbery and removing mortgaged prop- 
erty appearing third and fourth in number. 


The Governor may appoint a referee—and 
the present Governor of Minnesota often does 
-before whom the hearing on a request for 
rendition is held. But the ultimate decision 
—the grant or denial of rendition—is made 
by the Governor. 


lic, and while he is serving the insuring pub- 
lic, he also has an obligation of service to 
his partner, the insurance company. 
+ + 

The agent should be able to advise the in- 
sured as to the proper amount of insurance 
to carry, how he can get his rate reduced and 
the particular form needed for his individual 
property; he should have the ability to se- 
lect and represent only such companies as 
have financial ability and moral stamina to 
stand up and pay without quibbling when 
losses occur. On the other hand, he should 
inspect every risk written. He should have 
the ability to determine and have corrected 
certain physical defects, which may appear, 
before committing his company. He should 
be able to appraise the moral hazard of every 
risk and act with the conclusions of a clear 
conscience. 


Until an agent has developed that ability 
which enables a company to lean on him, so 
far as risks in his particular community are 
concerned, he cannot be deemed a qualified 
agent, and I think I am safe in saying that 
the companies desire nothing more earnestly 
than agents on whose judgment and honesty 
of purpose they can rely implicitly. Any 
agent who has reached that stage of efficiency 
need never fear for the cooperation of his 
big brother, the insurance company. 


+ + 


While it is not the province of agents to 
run the insurance companies nor dictate 
their policies, my experience leads me to be- 
lieve that any agent who has established his 
claim to the full confidence of his company, 
will always find his company willing to meet 
him more than half way on any question of 
mutual interest. 


Control of Traffic 


as Promotor 
of Safety 


By 
Harold G. Hoffman 


Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles, State of 
New Jersey 


N*\. JERSEY’S modification of its drivers’ 
a 


license eXamination which becomes ef- 

fective during November is in line with 
the general thought that such tests are due 
for an overhauling. 


There is nothing in the revised test of 
which motorists or prospective motorists need 
to be afraid. On the contrary, it is designed 
to make the examination less of a stumbling- 
block, and, at the same time, more effectively 
selective. 


In connection with the new examination 
it seems timely to consider some of the 
fundamental aspects of the subject. 


For one thing, the impression seems to pre- 
vail in the minds of some individuals that 
there is something sinister and forbidding 
in the State's exercise of selection among 
motor vehicle operators. A little thought 
should convince anyone that this is one of 
the most wholesome features of motor vehi- 
cle regulation. Safety statistics fully sus- 
tain this point. They show that the States 
which control the privilege of highway use 
by their citizens have a smaller ratio of 
accidents despite a higher concentration of 
traffic. 

Certainly the fact that he must prove his 
fitness to drive and that the privilege is sub- 
ject to forfeit if abused are restraints upon 
the individual motorist. He should be will- 
ing to be restrained, however, for the same 
limitations apply to all others with their 
assurance of greater safety to life and prop- 
erty. 

In the new written examination on the 
motor vehicle regulations and traffic code, 
this State is undertaking to eliminate an 
obostacle that has been reared before those 
whose fitness hardly is to be questioned. That 
obstacle has been the complicated and in- 
volved language of the law. 

It is unfortunate that the legal vernacular 
is somewhat removed from that of the lay- 
man, particularly when it applies to such an 
important body of rules and regulations 
as the motor vehicle law. By giving every 
operator's license seeker a copy of 100 direct 
and simply-worded questions applying to 
those rules and regulations, however, the 
Motor Vehicle Department believes the handi- 
cap of legal language will be removed. 

The user of this list can be absolutely posi- 
tive that there is nothing tricky about the 
questions. 

Another point, the discussion of which 
seems to be in order, is that of the attitude 
of those taking driver's license examinations. 
The percentage of failures is considerable, 
not only in New Jersey but in every State 
which issues licenses. In his disappointment 
the applicant is disposed to blame the exami- 
nation. Actually, however, it is due to his 
own lack of preparation, or, in a considerable 
number of cases, to an unjustified nervous- 
ness and hesitation which prevents him from 
doing his best. 

If every license seeker would try to get a 
broad viewpoint on the subject, conditions 
would improve immeasurably. That broad 
viewpoint should begin with the understand- 
ing that the State is not trying to deny him 
the use of its highways. Its attitude is 
friendly but, at the same time, for his own 
good and that of the public at large it must 
insist that his knowledge of the law and 
his ability to handle a car be amply demon- 
Strated. 

In short, the prospective operator should 
approach the examination with confidence. 
He can do so if he has studied his list of 
questions thoroughly and has practiced driv- 
ing a sufficiently long period to execute the 
basic maneuvers with skill. He should not 
rush into the examination. 

Modifying its present form of driver's test, 
the Motor Vehicle Department does not re- 
gard itself as having finally evolved the per- 
fect system. It is convinced it has a much 
more effective one, however. 





